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Multi-Pumps 
Find Their Place 


Stripped of ultra-gallonage, glam- 
or and gimmickry, multi-pump sta- 
tions today have more limited func- 
tion than many oil men visualized 
six years ago—when mammoth self- 
serve units began spreading con- 
sternation in gasoline retailing. Typ- 
ical of the trend toward fewer pumps 
and more service are the multi-pump 
layouts at the left. Their three or 
four islands designed for “very fast 
traffic” (top), “fast traffic” (middle), 
and “slower traffic’ (bottom) are 
now generally favored over a spec- 
tacular sea-of-islands. National Pe- 
troleum News brings readers up to 
date on all phases of multi-pump de- 
velopment in the first of two articles, 
starting on p. 48. 
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these BRODIE BiRotor 
METER features gy ape sarees 


Rugged Precision Performance unaffected by road 
shocks or vibration 





No Equipment tie-ups for servicing or adjusting meter 


Initial metering accuracy maintained over extended 
periods of service 


High-Capacity speeds delivery transfers 


Unit-built assembly holds maintenance to a minimum 


Lower-cost per gallon delivery plus complete accounting for 
every gallon delivered not only adds to your profits but safe- 
guards them as well— with Brodie BiRotor Meters. There’s 
no job too large or too small for a Brodie BiRotor—it’s 
what’s inside that counts. Get complete details— Write 
Brodie today. 


Bropie 3 METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . ALVARADO & WEST 137th AVE., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. = 59. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 167 PARKHOUSE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9th AVE. M., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. « REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















YU Shock Can 


Ge Ouercome 


THIS VALVE 





WILL DO IT! 





No. 1227 for use in a line where 
flow at a 90° angle is desired. 





Write for Bulletin F-4 


Ne. 1217 for installation in 


£ 


' ‘The valve you’re using how smoothly does it 


perform when really put to the pressure test? 
First of all, you want a valve to give full protection 
to pumps, meters, strainers and pipe lines—one that 
eliminates “line hammer” damage. 


..... a valve that has positive Flow Range 
‘Control that can be quickly adjusted to meet any 
low gravity to high pressure condition. Easy 
Opening! Fast Topping Off! Minimum Afterflow! 

: . a really smooth, shockless operation 
without the use of surge chambers on long dis- 
charge lines. 

. and last but not least, construction and 

integral working parts that won’t let you down! 
You can be sure of all this by using OPW No. 1227 
or No. 1217 Balanced Pressure Type Loading Valves. 
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CORPORATION 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES 
for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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ACTION proves 
MARLOW PUMPS are the ‘BEST 


— is one of the many reasons 
why Marlow Pumps give consistent, 
dependable performance. It is leak- 
less, self-lubricating and longer-lasting. Job-tested and 
proved, this seal has fewer parts and is more economical 
to service than any competitive seal offered today. 

This exclusive patented Marlow os Seal ends stuffing 
box leakage, reduces maintenance and fire hazards. 

How It Works: 

The Marlow Mechanical Shaft Seal eliminates the conven- 
tional stuffing box. It permits uninterrupted pumping by 
preventing leakage between the rotating pump shaft and the 
stationary pump housing. This is accomplished by means of 
two sealing surfaces held in close contact by a stainless-steel 
spring and a rubber sleeve which protects the pump shaft 
against corrosion. It assures maintenance-free operation for 
many years to come. 


Only Marlow offers the many advantages of this mechanical shaft 
seal. It is the finest and most dependable seal developed for handling 
petroleum products in bulk plants and terminal. Ruggedly constructed 
for many years of hard service. The Marlow Mechanical Shaft Seal 
requires no lubrication and eliminates time-consuming and costly 
maintenance, It is the direct result of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience in manufacturing pumps exclusively. 

@ For complete details on the many Marlow Pump features. . . 
see your Marlow Distributor today! 


In Canada: PUMPS & SOFTENERS, LTD., LONDON - CANADA 142 


MARLOW PUMPS RIDGEWOOD ac: JERSEY 
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BEHIND OUR 
HEADLINES 








NPN’s Eastern Editor, Ray Bjork- 
back, is still scratching his head and 
wondering “what in blazes’—all in 
fun, of course—over some of the 
things he saw at that Socony-Vac 
demonstration in Paulsboro, N. J., a 
while back of the agitation-with-air 
method of extinguishing tank fires 
(Dec. 3 NPN, p. 58). 

There was Socony’s Joe Risinger 
burning up 8,000 gals. of product dur- 
ing the demonstration, while standing * 
by as an observer was E. L. Hoffman, 
Socony rep on the group which 
brought out API’s stock loss control 
booklets. Also, there was Risinger, 
supervisor of safety and fire pro- 
tection, exclaiming over the public ad- 
dress system, at the height of one 
of three test blazes, “isn’t that a 
beautiful fire.” And, again, there 
was Risinger fire-bugging like mad 
right on the premises of Socony’s 70,- 
000-bbl. refinery, while NPN’s repre- 
sentative, who can’t work without 
puffing a cigarette, was prohibited 
along with several hundred others, 
from smoking. 


* 7 7 


While on the subject of our Eastern 
Editor, we don’t suppose that, drip- 


. ping wet, Ray would tip the scales 


at more than 130 pounds. That name 
of his, however, is a mouthful, as Ray 
is the first to admit. Even his closest 
friends have difficulty pronouncing it 
correctly, which no doubt explains 
why so many of Ray’s NPN fans have 
asked us “how do you pronounce that 
New York man’s name.” Well, as 
nearly as we can follow Ray, it’s 
not Jorkback, or Yorkback, or Yar- 
boe, or Jarboe, or Yurkback, but just 
plain, simple B-york-back. That may 
not be quite right, either, but it'll 
have to do—for us and for you, too. 


* * > 


Perhaps we shal] be excused for 
mentioning a littie item that we've 
run across in the Nov.-Dec. issue of 
“On Tour,” the employe publication of 
Union Oil of California. It relates 
that since NPN, last Aug. 20, ran 
a story on a new gauging device de- 
veloped by L. J. Anderson, of Union, 
the eompany has received “some one 
hundred inquiries . . . from various 
individuals and oil companies, includ- 
ing letters from Stockholm, Sweden, 
Rotterdam, Holland, and Dakar, 
Africa.” The item concludes: “In 
view of the manifest interest, the 
company is proceeding with arrange- 
ments for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of this instrument.” 


Herbert A. Yocom 
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Protect Your Products 
in TRANSIT—in STORAGE 
with Jal STEEL PAILS and DRUMS 
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Left: Representative samples of J&L’s complete line of steel ship- 


ping pails showing (top to bottom) the ring seal, closed head and 


lug covers. 


The sturdy construction of J&L Steel 
Pails and Drums is your assurance of safe 
shipment of your products. 

Each container is carefully tested to 
detect any possible leak or defect. The 
result—your products arrive at their des- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
CONTAINER DIVISION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PLANTS: Bayonne, N. J. * Cleveland, Ohio * Philadelphia, 
Pa. * New Orleans, La. * Kansas City, Kan. * Atlanta, 
Ga. * West Port Arthur, Texas @ Toledo, Ohio 


tination in good condition—attractively 
packaged to catch the customer's eye. 

Write today for your copy of “It’s Safer 
to Ship in Steel,” the booklet that will 
give you further information on J&L 
Steel Pails and Drums. 


J&L Steel Barrel Company 

Chrysler Building 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send me a free copy of the booklet, 


“Tt’s Safer to Ship in Steel.” 


Name 





Increase your profit 


with CHalional Full-Shelf Cash Contro! 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEME 
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This operator should have taken in $74,239.00 last 
year if he had an average mark-up of only 30% for 
all departments (a conservative figure). Instead he took 


in only $66,642.35. He lost $7,596.35 in money, mer- 
chandise or records! 


System often determines success or failure. The right system 
determines the profit you earn. Why work for less when you 
can earn more? Compare these two profit and loss statements. 
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This operator made a net profit of 11.5% ona volume 
of $88,795.36. The difference is this: his station was 
well managed and losses were held to a minimum. He 
used National’s Full-Shelf Cash Control Plan. 


These are two actual case histories. You, too, can manage your station 
for full profit, protect your money and merchandise, improve employee 
relations, prevent mistakes in addition, control income from services— 


and detect inventory losses daily. 


Whether your station is large or small, National’s Full-Shelf Cash Control Plan 


will increase your profit. Call your nearby 
information on all the ways you can man 


National representative for complete 
age your station for full profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayton 9, onic 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





FLYING START—“Consult Your Supplier Month”, 
scheduled for February, got off to a flying and prema- 
ture start last week at the annual convention of the 
Northwest Petroleum Assn. in Minneapolis. Most 
supplying companies in Minnesota and North Da- 
kota had issued special invitations to their jobbers 
to attend the convention and avail themselves of the 
opportunity of discussing any problems which might 
be confronting them. In virtually every case, at 
least one division manager for each company was 
in attendance, while some companies had representa- 
tives present from their New York offices. It was 
obvious to see that many jobbers were availing them- 
selves of the special opportunity for closed door, 
across-the-table conferences with their suppliers. 
Many jobbers expressed the opinion that if the spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation exhibited by both 
jobbers and suppliers at Minneapolis, is extended to 
other states during February, then “Consult Your 
Supplier Month” is certain to be an overwhelming 
success. 


‘MOTOR OIL DOPES’—More and more attention is 
being given so-called motor oil “dopes” being sold 
in ever-increasing volume to car owners. Some 
weeks ago Union Oil of California in one of its house 
organs told of certain car manufacturers warning 
against the use of these “dopes.”” Now comes Stand- 
ard of Indiana reporting that Cadillac, Pontiac and 
Chevrolet engineers have “warned against the use 
of ‘dopes’ to improve lubricants. Service men are 
urged to avoid any field attempt to improve lubri- 
cants by adding so-called ‘dopes, solvents, friction 
reducing compounds, and other trick materials’ to the 
products supplied by reputable marketers.” All of 
which ties in closely with the article published in 
NPN Jan. 21 (see p. 74). 


SWITCH FROM DIESEL—Some cargo truckers in 
the South are beginning to switch from Diesel- 
powered trucks to gasoline because of operating dif- 
ficulties. Apparently one of the biggest problems 
is maintenance. There are not enough skilled me- 
chanics to provide adequate and fast service on the 
big rigs. This factor is said to make operating cost 
high. 


MORE COMPETITION—A nationally known chain 
of grocery stores currently is studying the poten- 
tialities of handling motor oil in their outlets. As 
far as can be determined, none of outlets in this 
chain sells motor oil now. 
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NEW ROADS AND STATIONS—Oil marketers are 
giving more and more attention to the plans of state 
highway departments as highway construction pro- 
grams are beginning to blossom. Keeping ahead of 
these developments is considered a must if some sta- 
tions are not to be suddenly stranded and all the 
good sites for new outlets already gone. It is pointed 
out that toll roads are not the only new highways 
planned and that many new heavy-volume roads are 
in the planning stage. One marketer faced with the 
problem of a high-gallonage station being stranded 
has carefully-laid plans to advertise and build up 
business to the point where he hopes the outlet will 
not suffer too much if he provides the service cus- 
tomers want. Fortunately the station is only a short 
distance off the newly-planned highway. 


LUBE EXPANSION—PAD may decide to tone down 
its present goal of 28,000 b/d for expansion of high 
viscosity lubricating oils as the result of market- 
ing conditions that apparently are not favorable to 
such expansion. To date, the program has been 
covered by slightly more than half—and most of 
that without the benefits of rapid tax amortization. 
What with lube prices on the soft side and foreign 
markets steadily diminishing in the face of facilities 
expansion abroad, there just doesn’t seem to be 
enough incentive for domestic refiners to push ex- 
pansion. Any possible revision of the program, how- 
ever, will have to consider possible upsurges in do- 
mestic demand, plus the effect it might have on 
price increase proposals placed before the Office of 
Price Stabilization by Pennsylvania operators. 


COMPRESSION RATIOS—Of 27 models and makes 
of cars introduced so-far for 1953, only 7.4% of them 
have compression ratios under 7 to 1. About 48% 
have ratios ranging from 7 to 1 to 7.5 to 1, and the 
remaining 44.6% range all the way from 7.5 to 1 to 
8.5 to 1. 


LUBE PROBLEM—Many oil company lube men are 
perturbed over the inclination of some automotive 
people to advocate and encourage greater use of 
more volatile motor oils in the 5W category in pas- 
senger cars. Lube men point out that these lighter 
oils have a higher consumption rate, in some cases 
double that of the grades more popularly used now. 
While higher oil consumption may have its desir- 
able aspects sales-wise, it does raise the question of 
how to answer public queries as to the reason for 
using an oil that lasts only half as long as the oil 
formerly used. 
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IN 1896, THE FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE 
TIRE EVER OFFERED FOR SALE WAS MADE IN 
AKRON, OHIO AND INSTALLED ON A WINTON-TWO- 
SEATER. THIS YEAR IT IS ESTIMATED THAT THE 
TIRE REPLACEMENT MARKET WILL EXCEED THE 
FIFTY MILLION UNIT MARK. ABOUT 50 PER 
CENT OF THESE TIRES AS WELL AS BATTERIES 
AND COUNTLESS OTHER ACCESSORY ITEMS ARE 
BEING SOLD THROUGH SERVICE STATIONS. 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE THAT THE AVERAGE AGE 
OF THE CARS NOW IN USE IS 8-'/2 YEARS ? 
THESE AUTOMOBILES REPRESENT A LOT OF 
TBA BUSINESS FOR THE MORE THAN 200,000 
SERVICE STATIONS THAT ARE CONSTANTLY 
BUILDING TBA SALES BECAUSE OF THEIR CuS- 
TOMER CONVENIENCE. NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS CAN REPRESENT A LOT OF TBA BUSINESS 
FOR YOU IF YOU'RE SEEKING TO REACH THE 
MAJOR OIL COMPANIES AND INDEPENDENT OIL 
JOBBERS WHO SUPPLY THESE SERVICE STATIONS. 


TIRE TROUBLES WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
10,054,000 OF THE SERVICE CALLS REQUIRED 
BY CAR OWNERS LAST YEAR. TIRE BREAKDOWNS 
RANKED SECOND ONLY TO BATTERIES AS THE 
CAUSE FOR CAR FAILURES, AND WHILE THE ABOVE 
FIGURE SOUNDS LARGE, IT REPRESENTS ONLYA 
FRACTION OF THE TIRE REPLACEMENT MARKET, 





“DON'T UNDERESTIMATE THE Se 
; EXTREME IMPORTANCE OF 
TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES WILL ee ee one ne al 
RING SERVICE STATION CASH REGISTERS TO THE MERCHANDISING OUTLET 4 
TUNE OF AN ESTIMATED $1,121,332,878 THIS aOR Teens FORES AND 
YEAR. THAT IS ANATIONAL POTENTIAL OF 20.2% OTHER TBA ITEMS. WE 
OF SERVICE STATION KNOW THE VALUE. TOO, 
GROSS SALES. ..BI6 OF NATIONAL PETROLE- 


BUSINESS FOR THE UM NEWS AS THE MOST 


OIL COMPANIES AND EFFECTIVE MEANS OF GET- 

TING OVR ADVERTISING 
JOBBERS (MOST OF : 
WHOM ARE NAT- MESSAGE TO THE OlL COM- 
1ONAL PETROLEUM PANIES AND INDEPENDENT OIL 
NEWS READERS) JOBBERS WHOM THESE SERVICE 
WHO WILL SUPPLY STATIONS LOOK TO AS THEIR SOURCES 


OF SUPPLY? SAYS W. A.(BILL) GREEN, 
MANAGER, SPECIAL ACCOUNTS SALES, ASSOCIATED 
TIRE AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION 8.F. GOODRICH CO. 


THESE TBA ITEMS. 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. wx CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
OFFICES: IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PHILADELPHIA - HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES A Plott Petroleum Publication. 


*TBA iS THE OIL INDUSTRY'S DESIGNATION FOR TIRES, 


BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES 
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FILL CAPS 


McDonald offers 
fill caps to meet 
every require- 
ment, each well 
designed, and 
strongly made 
with efficient fa- 
cilities for locking. 





FILL BOXES 





A type and size 
exactly suited to 
your needs, all re- 
flecting McDonald’s 
long experience and 
embodying special 
“4 features that add to 
n Prevent on. service value. 


ce “tue 
bottom, of liquid from 


& Good fittings give better service. Good fittings last 
longer. Good fittings plug the profit leaks caused 
by slow, antiquated or defective fittings. When you 

specify McDonald Fittings, you know they‘re good because McDonald’s 94-year reputation is 
founded on quality manufacture. As part of your 1950 plans, write for folder on McDonald 
Service Station Equipment. 
A. Y. MSDONALD MFG. CO. 
The Home of the Swing Joint 


Dubuque, lowa 


There's @ McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 


M¢ DONALD 
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Vertical check valves, angle 
check valves, single and 
double poppet check valves 
—a complete line with ex- 
clusive features and time- 
tested reliability. 





















SANTOLENE C 


Globe Oil & Refining Co. tanks 


Bas MPR RR oe te mem ge 






Prior to November 1950, The Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
Lemont, Illinois, had the usual problem of corrosion in 
blending tanks. 


Today, the corrosion problem is no more, because the 
Company is using sufficient Monsanto Santolene C, added 
with inhibitor and metal deactivator as regular and premium 


a ee gasolines are treated in the blending tanks. Santolene C 
requires no additional equipment at the Globe Refinery. 
Santolene C is product-soluble, burning completely with the 
a 


fuel. Diesel and gasoline engine tests prove that Santolene C 
does not reduce engine cleanliness . . . causes no injector 


fouling . . . has no adverse effect on any factor of 
engine performance. 


If you have a corrosion problem with light petroleum 
products in storage or transit, investigate Santolene C. For 
information, write, wire or phone MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 800 North 
Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SANTOLENE ¢ 


Santolene: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WASHINGTON 





Gasoline Markets Headed for Chaos 
If FTC ‘Detroit Case’ Order Sticks 


Some strange 

and amazing 

days lie ahead in jobber-supplier re- 

lations if the recent Federal Trade 

Commission ruling in the Detroit 

case survives the court battles which 
are sure to come. 

Technically, the “cease and desist” 
order applies only to the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), but it is one of 
those precedent actions which estab- 
lishes a pattern for the industry. 

Let’s look at what could logically 
be expected to happen: 

Suppose a supplier has a dual op- 
eration—which many do have— 
wherein he sells some of his refinery’s 
output directly to retail outlets and 
sells some to jobbers who, in turn, 
supply their retailers. 

Under the FTC ruling, the supplier 
could never sell to his retailer at a 
higher price than the jobber was sell- 
ing to his retail outlets in the same 
area. 

What effect would this have? Well, 
sir, it would mean that any of a 
supplier’s jobbers—no matter how 
small—could be the price setter in 
his region. For if he reduced the 
price to his retail outlet, the major 
supplier would have to reduce his 
price to all of his retail outlets which 
would be termed in competition with 
the jobber’s retailer. 

The refiner, with the tremendous 
investment he has at stake, isn’t like- 
ly to stand hitched to a situation in 
which he would have no control over 
his prices to his retail outlets, but 
would have to set them at whatever 
any single jobber might decide. 

So it’s logical that one of the first 
developments under the new FTC pol- 
icy would be a decision by the sup- 
plier to abandon any dual operations. 
That is, he’d sell only to retail out- 
lets—eliminating the jobber—or he'd 
sell only to the jobber—eliminating 
his direct retail outlet. 

If he sold only to jobbers, he would 
no longer have to “police” their prices 
because, if he sold through no retail 
outlets, he wouldn’t have to worry 
about the price the jobber was charg- 
ing the retailer. Nor, if he sold only to 
retail outlets, would he have to worry. 

One result of such a move by the 
supplier to abandon his dual role 
would be a reduction in suppliers 
“available” to jobbers or dealers. 
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By Clyde La Motte 


Thus, if there were 10 suppliers in a 
given area and they all abandoned the 
dual role, some might decide to sell 
only to jobbers, while others would 
decide to sell only to retailers. It 
would mean, in any event, a reduction 
in the number of supply sources in a 
given region. And this would mean 
the jobber would have a smaller field 
of suppliers to choose from. Instead 
of having 10 possible suppliers, he 
might have only five. His ability to 
“shop” for a supplier would be cut in 
half. 

Of course, FTC’s mission in life is 
to encourage competition; not stifle 
it. But it’s pretty clear that in this 
instance FTC would be achieving the 
exact reverse. 

There’s another aspect to the FTC 
decision which verges very closely to 
the silly side: That is, you can’t re- 
duce your price to meet the price of 
a competitor if his price is “unlawful.” 


The hitch to this seemingly inno- 
cent requirement—and the newest 
member of FTC, Albert A. Carretta, 
put his finger on the hitch in his 
strong dissent to the majority's ruling 
—is this: It’s your responsibility to 
prove that your competitor’s price is 
lawful! 

If you dared go to your competitor 
and ask him to show you his books 
so you could determine whether his 
price was lawful (which you would- 
n’t do and which he wouldn’t do), 


you’d both immediately become guilty | 


of conspiracy, wouldn’t you? 


So you don’t go to him and ask’ him 
to prove that his price is lawful. You 


just guess one way or another and act | 


accordingly. If you guess that his 


price is lawful and reduce to meet it, | 


you are running the risk of being 


guilty of meeting an unlawful price. | 
Because it’s up to you to prove his | 


price is not unlawful. 


So suppose you guess that your | 
competitor’s price is unlawful, and | 
you refuse to meet it. Brother, it may | 


take years and years before FTC and 


the courts are able to prove that the | 
man’s prices are illegal. And in those | 
years and years, you sit and watch | 
the customers beat a path to your 

competitor’s door. By the time it’s de- | 
cided his price is unlawful, you’re out | 


of business, anyhow. 


Have you ever thought of being a 


shoe salesman? 








NPN 
Spring Lube Sales 


BOOSTERS! 


Lube facts—not company or prod- 
uct identified promotion literature 
prepared for the marketer, to be 
given by the dealer to the motorist! 
Powerful sales ammunition aimed 
to increase lube sales profits. These 
leaflets and pamphiets provide 
sales punch at the pump island 
recommended as pass-out literature 
at county fairs, petroleum displays 
and direct mail lube sales pro- 
grams. Space provided for dealer 
hand-stamp or dealer imprint. 


MOTORIST PROMOTION 

Four individua] four-page leaflets, 

5% x 8%4”—one part handed out 

at the pump island every week or 

ten days to every motorist. 

Part |: How Motor Oil 
Young 

Part Il: When Motor Oil Gets 
it Needs a Change 

Part lil: Why Cars Need Lubrication 

Part IV: It Costs Less To Buy More Oil 

OlL—YOUR CAR AND YOU (Pamphlet) 

The above four articles in 16- 

page, pocket-size, pamphlet pro- 

vides powerful sales push for con- 

centrated lube sales programs. 


SALES TRAINING HELPS 


“Lubrication Sales Boosters” — 
each of the four Parts, described 
above, are available in regular re- 
print size, 8% x 11”, three-hole 
punch for standard notebook. 
“Lubrication Can Be Sold’’—-8-page 
reprint from NPN, 8% x 11”, writ- 
ten specifically for jobbers, service 
station operators, and sales clinics. 
“1000-Mile Oil Change Is a Must” 

reprinted from NPN, six page, 
8% x 11” size, laboratory report 
by W. F. Weiland, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the 
University of Nebraska .. . reports 
the results of experiments on lube 
stability vs. corrosion which proved 
that a 1000-mile oi] change pre- 
vents excessive engine wear. 


HOW TO ORDER 
Send your request on regular com- 
pany letterhead. Shipping and bill- 
ing will be completed within one 
week. Minimum order: $1.00. 

lube Sales Boosters—Part |, Part Ii, 
Part tll, Part IV 

Leaflets: $2.50 

$20.00 


8.00 
40.00 
100: 5.00 
1000: 25.00 
“Lubrication Can Be Sold’’—8 page, 

BY, x 11” reprint 
Single copies: 25c 100: $5.00 
1000: $25.00 


“1000-Mile Oil Change Is A Must’’— 
6-page reprint 
Single copies: 25c 100: $5.00 
1000: $25.00 
Order from the Reprint Dept. 


National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Keeps Engines 


Dirty— 


100: 
1000: 
100: 
1000: 


Pamphlets: 
8% x 11” Reprint 
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irresistible 


Our staff of bright young forward-looking 
artists came up with a brilliant new concept 
of label-design for petroleum marketers 
..and we found their idea irresistible. 

So now we have visual examples of 
Crown’s “new school of thought” in 
labeling ready to show you . . . and we 
think you’ll find them irresistible, too. Asa 
part of our over-all Lithography Service, 

¢ we'll gladly place these Modern-Design 

“autists at your disposal for the creation of 
cdlorful, individualized labels that wil 
mark you and your products as prfgressive. 
Call in your Crown Sales Representative 


and have a look-see. 


ssn 


Gann 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


f 
/ 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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How Your Cars, Trucks and Farm Machinery Will 
Benefit from the Most Important 
Grease Development in Modern Times 


A message from International Lubricant 


Corporation on Inlucite 21—a lithium-base 


multi-purpose grease—a development that 


revolutionizes the field 


of friction-parts performance. 


Inlucite 21 takes 
the place of the 
different single- 
purpose greases 
that motorists, 
fleet owners, 
service station 
operators and 
farmers have had to use—giving 
them ONE multi-purpose lubri- 
cant superior to each specialized 
grease it replaces. 


Superb “Watchdog” for 
wheel bearings, water 
pumps, universal joints, 
and all types of friction 
and non-friction 
bearings. 


Inlucite 21 has remarkable me- 
chanical stability . . . Tests prove 
that Inlucite will not wash out. 
Inlucite 21 also absorbs more 
moisture. Thus it is an unsur- 
passed “watchdog”, guarding 
parts subjected to shock loads 
and heavy driving against wear, 
and protecting parts subjected to 
water against rust and corrosion. 


Inlucite 21—better than 
heavy-duty greases for 
all-weather protection. 


Now it is possible for service 
stations to specify a multi- 
purpose grease for all oper- 
ating conditions. Inlucite 21 


INTERNATIONAL LUBRICANT CORPORATION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Manufacturers of 
Quality Lubricants 


AVIATION 

* INDUSTRIAL 
* AUTOMOTIVE 
* MARINE 


~~. 


LITRATO 


is a year-round grease. It flows 
freely below zero when other 
greases freeze. Yet the very high 
melting point of this amazingly 
stable grease gives you outstand- 
ing protection at temperatures 
well over 300°. 


Inclucite 21 Jumps Gross 
Profits, Increases Jobs 
Sold for Oil Companies 


Inlucite 21 is paying off for more 
and more major oil companies 
because it cuts inventory, man 
hours and product cost. 
Company after company has 
dropped cup, water pump, chas- 
sis, wheel bearing, universal joint, 
and ather single-use lubricants 
from their inventory . . . elimin- 
ated costly mistakes... multi- 
plied profits. 
Inlucite 21 is the registered trade 
name of the original lithium-base 
grease made under Interna- 
tional’s exclusive patents. 

Write for full details. 


} 


“ 


i 


—_ 


With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership 
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Lack of Steel Stalls Pacific Refinery; 
Crude Runs Decline to 7,081,000 B/D 


The Pacific Oil and Refining Co. 
will not be able to push construction 
of its proposed refinery on Puget 
Sound in the Pacific Northwest as 
rapidly as it had planned, since the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense has announced it wiil not be 
able to grant a steel allotment be- 
fore the third quarter of this year. 


The company had planned to be- 
gin construction early this year and 
had asked PAD for almost 2,800 tons 
of steel, with an initial 83 tons 
sought for the second quarter. PAD 
revealed, however, that although the 
company has been granted a total 
of 2,828 tons, the initial allotment 
(992 tons) has been pushed forward 
to the third quarter. The company 
is scheduled to receive 1,312 tons ‘n 
the fourth quarter of 1953 and the 
balance of 524 tons in the first quar- 
ter of 1954. 


The application for rapid tax 
amortization on the 10,000 b/d plant 
has been referred by the Defense 
Production Administration to PAD 
for recommendation. 


Crude Runs Drop—Refinery crude 
oii runs declined slightly in the week 
ended Jan. 17, and gasoline was the 
only major product to show a sub- 
stantial increase in output, accord- 
ing to API statistics (see summary 
below). 

Withdrawals of kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oil from storage totaled 


rate, with the balance of 25 deg. and 
over coming in at the 10.5c rate): 


Totals 

Under Totals Over 
25deg. API 25 deg. API 

(thousands of bbls.) 

Canada ... 63 38 25 
Mexico .. ; 615 68 547 
Colombia 1,121 523 598 
Venezuela -. 9,609 1,994 7,615 
Kuwait 1,907 one 1,907 
Saudi Arabia 2,696 Te 2,696 
Indonesia .... 776 as 776 


November 
Totals 


16,758 


Totals (1).. 2,623 14,165 
Meanwhile, exports of crude and 
products from the U. S. climbed to 
an average of 387,300 b/d in No- 
vember from 336,100 b/d in October. 
Allowable Hiked — The Louisiana 


State Conservation Commission has 


_set Louisiana’s crude oil allowab.e 


for February at 698,817 b/d, an in- 
crease of 5,354 b/d over the January 
allowable figure, according to Com- 
missioner John B. Hussey. North 
Louisiana was allocated 119,826 b/d 
and the South Louisiana figure was 
set at 578,991 b/d. 

Major Find Reported—Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp. reported that a wild- 
cat well drilled 20 miles north of 
Oklahoma City had tapped what is 
believed to be “a new major oil field” 
with probability of more than 25 
million bbls. in reserves. It said the 
discovery well penetrated seven pos- 
sible producing zones. The seventh 
in the Wilcox sand produced at the 
rate of 100 bbls. per hour of 42 grav- 


ity crude on drill stem test at 6,475- 
6,519 feet. Macmillan has a 50% 
interest in the venture with Richard 
S. Rheem, Los Angeles, and Black- 
wood & Nichols, Oklahoma City, 
holding 25% each. The group plans 
to continue driiling the discovery 
well and start another well. 

Storage Leased——Phillips Petroleum 
shortly will start using facilities of 
Tidewater Terminals Co. at East 
Pasco, Wash., to assure its custom- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest an ade- 
quate supply of products. 

Phillips said products will be 
transported from its Woods Cross, 
Utah, refinery to East Pasco through 
the line of the Salt Lake Pipe Line 
Co. 

Storage wi:l include facilities ‘or 
premium and regular gasolines, fuei 
oil and Diesel oil. - Additional stor- 
age, which will increase the total to 
190,000 bbls., will be available about 
May 31. 

Questionnaires Out—Oil purchas- 
ing and importing companies are be- 
ing asked to fill out and return Texas 
Railroad Commission questionnaires 
by Feb. 10 preparatory to a hearing 
scheduled for Feb. 18 to determine 
whether oil imports are having an 
adverse effect on domestic drilling. 

Chairman Ernest O. Thompson said 
each company will be expected to 
have “some responsible official” on 
hand Feb. 18 to expiain his com- 
pany’s report. 

In addition to information about 
what companies think crude oil and 
products stocks levels should be on 
May 1, 1953, and Nov. 1, 1953, to be 
considered “ample,” the commission 


6,942,000 bbls., compared with 7,254,- 
000 bbls, in the prévious week. 


Crude oil and condensate output Ended Ended 
averaged 6,254,000 b/d, a gain of a “ 
55,700 b/d over the week ended Jan. wroneaen = sig ag 
10. (figures in bbls.) 

Crude runs—daily avg. 7,081,000 7,117,000 

Oil Imports Fall—An NPN com- Foreign crude included 659,000 628,000 
pilation of Census Bureau statistics Percent operated 95.5 96.0 ‘ 
shows that imports of crude oil and _— Gasoline 24,037,000 23,768,000 + 269 
products into the United States | Kerosine 2,791,000 3,080,000(*) = 
dropped to an average of 931,000 Distillate fuel oil 10,903,000 10,900,000(*) - 38 
b/d in November, almost 140,000 b/d Residual fuel oil 9,023,000 9.580,000 acs 
below the October record average of 


Stocks 
1,070,800 b/d. Finished & unfinished gasoline . “o~ 
Crude imports fell to an average Kerosine ; ; 24,932,000 26,254,000() , 

f 559.900 b/d f th Distillate fuel oil . 88,683,000 94,323,000(*) 5,640 
peers. /d from the record Oc- = Residual fuel oil 47,745,000 48,876,000 1,131 
tober average of 647,300 b/d, while *) Production and stocks on new basis due to transfers and addition of stocks 
residual oil imports were down to in new facilities. 

359,200 b/d from 383,400 b/d in Oc- 

tober. 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 
Foliowing is a breakdown on crude 


Week Change 
imports alone by country of origin pang Poa es 
(showing for the first full month (figures in bbis.) 
since new tariff duties went into ef- - 5,000 
fect on Oct. 11 how much is under 


36 
25 deg. gravity and paying the 5.25c 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Week Week 


143,344,000 140,741,000(*) +- 2,603 


Change 
from 
Dec. 20 


Total crude stocks in U. S&S. 267,513,000 
Total located in PAW District 1. 17,740,000 
Total located in PAW District 2. 84,799,000 


4,271,000 
342,000 
— 2,586,000 


— 1,482,000 
+ 1,372,000 
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A MARKET IS BORN 


February 2, 1923 


On a cold, February day, thirty years ago, a 
motorist drove into a little service station 
in Dayton, Ohio. He bought the first gallon of 
a new type of gasoline—called “Ethyl” gaso- 
line. That simple act started a new trend in 
motoring. It was the beginning of the market 
for premium gasolines as we now know it. 


Today that market has grown to millions of 
car owners buying billions of gallons of premi- 
um fuels every year. It has become a major 
market for the petroleum industry. 


Did you ever stop to consider what caused 
this tremendous growth? 


One reason we can think of is the continuous 
year-in and year-out advertising and promo- 
tion of “Ethyl” gasoline by Ethyl Corpora- 


tion. For example, there’s been a constant 
flow of magazine, radio, and now television 
messages to car owners. New customers for 
your best gasoline have been constantly sought 
out, and old ones reminded of its benefits. In 
1952, Ethyl magazine advertising reached 48 
million people every month. During the heavy 
summer driving season, television and drive-in 
movies reached millions more. 

What about the future of the market for 
premium gasolines? In the years ahead mil- 
lions of new car owners will come into the pic- 
ture. These people, too, must be sold if this 
market is to be maintained. That’s why Ethyl’s 
plans for the future include an expanded ad- 
vertising and promotional effort, plus a wide 


variety of dealer education programs. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





is asking companies to reveal their 
1953 imports plans. 

Canadian Output Up—cCrude oil 
production in Canada rose to 198,- 
257 b/d in October, 1952, up a scant 
14,000 b/d from September, 1952, ac- 
cording to Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics data. Output in October, 
1951, averaged 155,785 b/d. The fol- 
lowing table shows comparative fig- 
ures by provinces (in bbls. of 35 Im- 
perial gals.): 

Oct. 
1952 


1,441 
16,140 


Oct. 

19651 
1,314 
18,840 
17,600 9,049 2,075 
149,652 160,615 111,131 
5,937,967 5,739,546 4,686,139 


t. 
1952 
1,452 


New Brunswick 
. 15,786 


Ontario 

Manitoba ead 

Saskatchewan .. 

Alberta : 

Northwest 
Territories 23,178 


17,840 9,842 


Total Canada... 6,145,978 5,944,288 4,829,341 


Imports Decline—Total imports of 
crude oil and products in the week 
ended Jan. 17 declined 183,000 b/d 
from the all-time high of the previ- 
ous week, according to API statis- 
tics. Breakdown is shown below (in 
b/d): 

Week 
Ended 
dan. 17 


669,000 
442,900 


Week 
Ended 
dan. 10 
730,000 
557,200 


4 Weeks 
Ended 

dan. 17 
616,800 
509,800 


Crude oil ...... 
Residual fuel oil 
Distillate fuel oil 
Asphalt — 
oo 


6.400 
6,200 


9,700 2,400 
ie . 15,000 


Totals - 1,121,600 1,304,600 1,139,200 


Exports Off—U. S. exports of ma- 
jor oil products dropped 9.5% to an 
average of 238,600 b/d in the four 
weeks ended Dec. 26, 1952, from the 
four-week period ended Nov. 28, 


NEW, AIR-OPERATED 
EMERGENCY VALVE 


Petroleum haulers have long wanted an air- 
operated emergency valve. Here it is—and 
every bit as fine as all the other Philadelphia 
Valve products, which have served the indus- 
try for so many years. 

This is a compact elbow-type valve, made in 
both 3” and 4” sizes. There’s nothing to rust 
or get out of kilter. There’s no stuffing box to 
be repacked or tightened. You can mount the 
valve on any tank truck equipped with air 
brakes; it will never interfere with normal 
brake operation. Air cylinder can be removed 
as a unit. Compact control mechanism can be 
conveniently located at side or rear of truck. 
Finger-tip operation gives instant, full flow. 

The bonnet and piston assembly can be 
removed, in a matter of. minutes, with the use 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


of an extractor wrench which is operated 
through the manhole cover. This type of bon- 


dise. It saves many costly hours of servicing 
time! (Our mechanically-operated emergency 
valves also provide this feature.) 

Two types: Multiple (any single valve or 
combination of valves can be opened at one 


opened at one time). 


This valve is one more reason why you'll | 


want to standardize on Philadelphia Valve 


Company equipment—first in the industry | 


for economy, fast unloading, safety, long life, 
trouble-free performance. Send for catalo 
170 for description of the full line, illustrated 
with engineering drawings. 


3415 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS - 
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| in November, 


net eliminates the necessity of steaming and | over October, 


getting into the tank in order to replace the | 
| bureau said. 
| tober to November was attributed to 


| b/d in 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, California | 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 


1952, according to a Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense report. A 
summary of PAD’s figures follows 
(in thousands of b/d): 


4 Weeks 

Ended Ended Ended 4 Weeks 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Ended 

26 19 26 Nov. 28 

Avgas ..... 47.2 29.7 34.3 —12.8 
Mogas ...... 75.0 67.0 64.2 - 
Kerosine .... 29.8 20.6 15.6 + 
Distillate .. 65.2 114.9 88.4 
Residual .... 29.9 48.7 36.1 


238.6 


Week Week 


Total 247.1 280.9 
Brazil’s Refineries Growing 
finery capacity in Brazil may equal 
43% of the nation’s requirements by 
1954, according to the Government 
Trade Bureau. A new 45,000 b/d 
plant now being built, together with 
additions to existing plants, will 
boost Brazil’s refinery capacity to 
about 86,000 b/d. Consumption, cur- 
rently 140,000 b/d, is expected to in- 
crease to about 195,000 b/d by 1954. 


Butylenes Return Delayed—-PAD 


-has received Office of Defense Mo- 


bilization approvai for extending until 
Feb. 20 the deadline by which the 
oil industry must return to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. some 2,- 
800 b/d of butylenes borrowed for 
the purpose of making alkylates. 
PAD said about 1,700 b/d already 
has been returned. 


Penna. Runs Rise—Refinery runs 
of Pennsylvania Grade crude oil in- 
creased 1,226 b/d in the week ended 
Jan. 17 from the previous week, ac- 
cording to the National Petroleum 
Assn. Comparative figures follow (in 
b/d): 
Week Ended 
Jan, 17, 1953 

47,979 

California Situation—The Bureau 
of Mines reported that District 5 
(West Coast) “military” deliveries of 


Week Ended 
dan. 19, 1952 
48,423 


Week Ended 
Jan. 10, 1953 
46,753 


| 63,000 b/d in November, 1952, were 


9,000 b/d under October, 1952, and 
51,000 b/d under November, 1951, 
deliveries. 
“Civilian” demand of 931,000 b/d 
1952, was 26,000 b/d 
1952, and 41,000 b/d 
over November, 1951, demand, the 
The increase from Oc- 


substantial increases in deliveries of 
all grades of fuel oils, which were 


ici set a seasonal 
time); Massachusetts (only one valve can be | UP setae tye tee ge 


decrease in gasoline deliveries, ac- 
cording to the report, which added: 


“In contrast, the increase over 
November, 1951, deliveries is ac- 


| counted for principally by increased 
| gasoline deliveries as both distillate 


and residual fuel oil deiiveries were 
at the approximate levels of Novem- 
ber last year.” 

Motor gasoline demand of 338,000 
November, 1952, was 8.7% 
higher than November, 1951, de- 
mand, report also showed. 
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FTC Rejects Good Faith Plea in ‘Detroit Case’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—There was some 
indignation—but no surprise at all— 
expressed this week over the Federal 
Trade Commission’s ruling in the so- 
cglled “Detroit case” that Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) had not acted in 
good faith when it cut prices to four 
of its principal jobber-retailers. 
There was no surprise because it had 
been more or less a foregone con- 
clusion that FTC would do exactly as 
it did. 


As a result of its findings, FTC or- 
dered the company to “cease and de- 
sist” from “discriminating” in either 
of these two ways: 

1. By selling gasoline to any re- 
tailer at a lower price than to any 
competing retailer. 


2. By selling to any retailer at a 
price higher than the company’s job- 
ber is selling to his retailers. 

The impact of the first point evi- 
dently would fall principaily on a 
jobber-retailer, for it would, in effect, 
require the supplier to charge the 
jobber-retailer the same price on the 
gasoline the jobber retailed as the 
supplier charged retailers only. Thus 
a jobber’s bulk plant would be of no 
advantage to him as far as the re- 
tail portion of his operation was con- 
cerned. 

The effect of the second point was 
generally considered as meaning a 
supplier would have to “police” his 
jobbers to make sure that none was 
selling to a retailer at a lower price 
than the supplier was charging his 
retailers. It seemed to smack of 
“retail price maintenance,” which 
has been frowned on by the Supreme 
Court in other decisions. 


(For details on how FTC’s action 
may change the shape of the indus- 
try’s distribution pattern, see Wash- 
ington Comment, Page 11). 


Company Was Ready — Indiana 
Standard, anticipating FTC’s order, 
had a statement ready hot on the 
heels of the FTC announcement. 
Thomas E. Sunderland, the com- 
pany’s general counsel, said he would 
certainiy appeal the case. He said 
the commission’s action was “a thin- 
ly disguised attempt to disregard 
and ignore the Supreme Court.” 


“Nothing could be more funda- 
mental to really competitive business 
than the right of one competitor to 
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meet another competitor's lower 
prices in an effort to retain a cus- 
tomer.. But the three majority com- 
missioners, who insist on being the 
‘Wrong-Way Corrigans’ on the gov- 
ernment antitrust team, are deter- 
mined to put real competition in a 
strait jacket at all costs. 


“If these three commissioners were 
interested in maintaining a vigorous 
competitive system, they would do all 
in their power to encourage the meet- 
ing of competition since it is so 
fundamental to free enterprise,” he 
said. 


Other people were skeptical, too. 
One attorney here who has followed 
the case closely for years toid a re- 
porter that FTC’s ruling was a “last 
gasp” effort to save its case. He 
predicted that the court of appeals 
would rule against the commission 
because, he pointed out, when it 
heard the case before, the court said 
it felt that the company had acted 
in good faith although, in the court’s 
opinion, it was guilty of price dis- 





FTC Policies Hit 


WASHINGTON—The Feder- 
al Trade Commission has “de- 
generated” into a propaganda 
machine against American busi- 
ness, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, In- 
diana Standard board chairman, 
said in the Jan. 24 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

In a full-length feature ar- 
ticle, Dr. Wilson said that stud- 
ies of what is good and what 
is bad in business should be 
made, but that they be “intel- 
lectually honest” and go after 
facts. 

He said big business in 
America is beneficent, not bad, 
and that the so-called “power” 
of big business is more limited 
than that of the smallest gov- 
ernment agency. He also con- 
tended that a reduction in the 
number of corporations in a 
given field generally leads to 
sharper—instead of less—com- 
petition. 

The same issue of the maga- 
zine contains an editorial which 
also is critical of the commis- 
sion’s attitude toward business. 











crimination. That, however, was be- 
fore the Supreme Court ruled that 
“good faith” was an adequate de- 
fense 

Now, with “good faith” as the 
only point to be considered, the court 
of appeals would naturally be ex- 
pected to find in the company’s favor 
in view of the previous attitude the 
court had taken on “good faith.” 
Otherwise, the court would be revers- 
ing itse:f. 

Also, it developed that antitrust 
attorneys at the Justice Department 
were skeptical, too, about FTC's 
stand. A reporter learned that DJ 
had seriously considered intervening 
in the case when hearings were 
started, but the idea was finally 
dropped because DJ figured FTC it- 
self would not attempt to force 
through such a rigid antitrust inter- 
pretation. 

Carretta Dissents — Probably the 
strongest and the sharpest attack 
on the commission’s majority stand, 
however, was from a newcomer on 
the scene. This newcomer was Al- 
bert A. Carretta, who became a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner last sum- 
mer and immediately had the “De- 
troit case” dumped in his lap. 


Mr. Carretta spent months wading 
through the thousands of documents 
and records before he formed his 
opinion. When he did, it was at sharp 
variance with the majority opinion. 
Mr. Carretta felt the company had 
acted “as any reasonably prudent 
person would have acted under the 
circumstances” when faced with the 
loss of his customers unless he met 
a competitor's offer. 


Minority Opinion 

He was joined in his dissent by 
Commissioner Lowell B. Mason, who 
had originally dissented in the com- 
mission’s earlier findings. Mason’s 
dissent was brief, simply stating he 
agreed with Mr. Carretta and point- 
ing out that he felt Indiana Stand- 
ard acted in good faith in reducing 
prices to meet competition. Not 
only was it “good faith,” Mr. Mason 
said, but “ordinary common sense.” 

Mr. Carretta said the big question 
was whether the defendant has to 
assume the burden of proving that a 
competitor's price which he met was 
lawful. 

His opinion was that if Indiana 
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Standard acted in good faith to meet 
a competitor’s price, that was suf- 
ficient defense. Indiana Standara 
should not be forced to prove that a 
competitor’s price was nondiscrim- 
inatory. 

Mr. Carretta said Indiana Stand- 
ard iost three of its seven jobbers 
in the years preceding issuance of 
the complaint and that “it is clear’ 
that these accounts were lost be- 
cause Indiana Standard refused to 
meet lower prices offered to such 
customers by competitors. 


Mr. Carretta said he agreed that 
any company could not justify con- 
tinuance of the policy after the Rob- 
inson-Patman amendment simply be- 
cause the policy was legal before the 
amendment was passed. However, he 
contended that the record shows that 
in the “Detroit case” competitors 
made lower price offers to Indiana 
Standard’s customers after the Rob- 
inson-Patman amendment. There- 
fore, Indiana Standard was still act- 
ing in good faith in order to avoid 
losing its customers. 


Mr. Carretta also gave weight to 
the fact that both the commission’s 
triai examiner and U. S. Court of 
Appeals found in original hearings 
that Indiana Standard’s lower prices 
were made in good faith to meet 
competition. 

“All in all,” Mr. Carretta said, 
“the record convinces me that the 
respondent—in meeting some com- 
petitor’s prices and in refusing to 
meet the prices of others—acted as 
a reasonable prudent person would 
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MINORITY 
OPINION IN 
Federal Trade 
Commission “De- 
troit Case” ruling 
was prepared by 
Commissioner Al- 
berr A. Carretta, 
shown here with 
documents from 
file on case. Mr. 
Carretta, who 
joined FTC last 
year, said he read 
through 8,000 
pages of docu- 
ments in six 
months to brief 
himself on details 


have acted under the circumstances.” 


Mr. Carretta stressed that in its 
action in remanding the case to the 
FTC for re-hearing on the “good 
faith” matter, Supreme Court had 
closed the door on all other questions 
previously presented. 


Since he believes the evidence 
clearly shows the company did act 
in good faith, Mr. Carretta said that 
only remaining question was how far 
the company should be expected to 
go in deciding whether a competitor’s 
price was “lawfui” or not. 

“To do this, it would be necessary 
for the respondent to have access to 
facts and figures which ordinarily 
are in the possession of only the com- 
petitor,” he said. 

“For example, if a competitor’s 
lower price were one based on cost 
justification, the respondent would 
have to have the figures which would 
justify the granting of such lower 
price by the competitor to its cus- 
tomer. 

“It is hardly reasonable to assume 
that any respondent could volun- 
tarily obtain such information from 
a competitor This would also mean 
that respondent would have to have 
such information in his possession be- 
fore he could meet the lower price. 
Otherwise, he would proceed at his 
own peril. 

“This interpretation is illogical in 
that it would place upon the party 
who was required to meet. the lower 
price of his competitor an unreason- 
able burden. It would bundle him 
in an economic strait jacket and 


leave him incapable of exercising 
that flexibility of movement which is 
so necessary to compete successfully 
in the market place. 

“While he was checking to deter- 
mine whether the price he was re- 
quired to meet was a lawful price, 
he would be losing his customer to 
his competitor.” 

Commissioner Mason’s brief dis- 
sent was quoted from his previous 
dissent of Aug. 9, 1946, as follows: 


“The findings of fact and order 
have completely evaded any discus- 
sion of what the respondent proved 
by greater weight of the evidence 
(in fact, I find the testimony uncon- 
troverted). The respondent proved 
that it had granted a lower price in 
good faith to meet a competitor's 
price. The trial examiner who heard 
the case so held, and I as a commis- 
sioner would so find. 


“The commission concludes as a 
matter of law that it is unnecessary 
for it to determine this fact. In 
my opinion, this is not sound. So 
far as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is concerned, I believe delib- 
erate and intentional matching of a 
competitor’s lower price is legitimate 
as long as the proviso on Section 2 
(b) of the Clayton Act stays on the 
statute books. In the instant case, 
the respondent, having lost two cus- 
tomers because it would not meet the 
prices of its competitors, made up 
its corporate mind to hang on to 
what business it had left, and in good 
faith, and what appears to me only 
ordinary common sense, lowered its 
price to that of its competitors. In 
my opinion, the rejection of this de- 
fense by the commission is fatal to 
the validity of the order.” 


Majority Opinion 


The viewpoint of the three com- 
missioners—Chairman James Mead, 
John Carson and Stephen J. Sping- 
arn—was spelled out in the major- 
ity findings issued along with the 
“cease and desist” order. 


They said the company had not 
acted in “good faith’ to meet com- 
petition when it classified four of its 
major dealers in Detroit as jobbers 
and reduced prices to them. 


Rather than varying its prices to 
meet a particular competitive situa- 
tion, the company actually estab- 
lished a policy of classifying as job- 
bers any retailer who sold a large 
enough amount of gasoline and who 
could meet certain other require- 
ments. This policy, the majority 
said, was discriminatory in that it 
gave one retailer an advantage over 
another competing retailer. 


The majority argued that since 
this special price to favored outlets 
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could not be justified on a cost basis 
and since it was not done simply to 
meet competition, Indiana Standard 
therefore was guilty of discrimina- 
tion. 


Condensation of the majority find- 
ings and excerpts from them -follow: 

Prior to September, 1936, Indiana 
Standard operated all retail stations 
owned or leased by it in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, but at that time 
discontinued all retail operations and 
leased or sublet stations to independ- 
ent operators. Since September, 
1936, the company has supplied gaso- 
line to about 358 retail stations, of 
which the company owned 200 and 
leased 8. The other 150 stations 
were independents. Indiana Stand- 
ard sold to all these at tank wagon 
prices. 


In addition, Indiana Standard also 
supplied gasoline to four dealers— 
Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., Stikeman Oil Co., 
Wayne Oil Co. and Ned’s Auto Sup- 
ply Co.—which were classified as 
jobbers, and delivered gasoline to 
them by tank car and, later, by 
transport truck, direct from Indiana 
Standard’s River Rouge terminal. 


These four were sold gasoline at 
prices “which were _ substantially 
lower than the prices charged by re- 
spondent to its other retailer-pur- 
chasers ... for gasoline of the same 
grade and quality.” These four, in 
turn, sold at retail in competition 
with other Indiana Standard outlets 
and had the advantage of lower pur- 
chasing price. (“Jobber’” price was 
1.5c lower than price to other re- 
tailers.) 


Rap ‘Yardstick’—-FTC said Indiana 
Standard’s yardstick for the “job- 
ber” category was simpiy that deal- 
ers purchase substantial quantities 
of gasoline, own or control bulk 
plants where gasoline in large quan- 
tities could be delivered, and have 
sufficient financial standing or credit 
rating. There was no requirement 
that such dealers should sell only at 
wholesale. 


“The commission finds that the 
price discriminations granted by the 
respondent to Ned’s Auto Supply 
Co.,” (and later to other three), 
“have given substantiai competitive 
advantage to these favored dealers. 

including retailer-customers of 
the respondent.” 


The commission majority also 
overrode the company’s arguments 
that the lower price given these four 
jobbers could be justified on cost 
basis, because, for example, it was 
cheaper to make single-dump than 
multiple-dump deliveries and that 
Indiana Standard also saved on sales 
expenses, overhead, advertising and 
other matters. 


The commission maintained that 
these were “paper work figures” and 
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FTC Chair in Doubt 


WASHINGTON — 
Trade Commission Chairman 
James M. Mead has gone 
through the formality of sub- 
mitting his resignation as chair- 
man—but not as a member—of 
the commission. 

It was reasoned here that Mr. 
Mead was simply “making it 
easy” for President Eisenhower 
to name a new chairman if he 
wishes, since Mr. Mead is a 
Democrat. 

It is generally considered 
likely that Lowell B. Mason, 
only Republican member on the 
present commission, would be 
named chairman, although the 
speculation is that the President 
will take no immediate action on 
the matter. 

Meanwhile, concerning the re- 
nomination of Commissioner 
John Carson—made by Mr. Tru- 
man shortly before he left of- 
fice—speculation was that Mr. 
Carson's chances were better 
than had previously been ex- 
pected. Some capital observers 
are now predicting that the Sen- 
ate will confirm Mr. Carson for 
a new seven-year term, Mr. Car- 
son has been serving under an 
interim appointment since ex- 
piration of his formal] term Sept. 
25, 1952. 


Federal 











that actually there was little differ- 
ence in the company’s cost in sup- 
plying other retail outlets, some of 
which had enough storage capacity 
to take single-dump deliveries 
Getting down to the “good faith” 
argument, the commission said: 


1, Just because some other com- 
panies offered to sell to four com- 
panies at lower prices than Indiana 
Standard was charging, it could not 
claim it met those offers in order to 
keep its four big customers. For 
example, the commission said, a re- 
tailer would be slow to sign with 
supplier of an unknown, unbranded 
gasoline even though price was low- 
er. He would rather pay the higher 
price and sell gasoline “generaily ac- 
cepted” by public. Indiana Stand- 
ard’s brand, FTC said, was so widely 
accepted its retailers had a natural 
competitive advantage over retailers 
of less-known brands. 


2. “Discriminatory” prices granted 
“were not the result of departures 
from a nondiscriminatory price scale 
which were made to meet lower 
prices of competitors but represent- 
ed only the continued application of 
the pricing standard previously 
adopted by the respondent and: fol- 
lowed by it since long before 1936. 
In the commission’s view, Section 2 


of the statute does not contempiate 
justification being made for a method 
of pricing as exemplified by individ- 
ual instances of price discrimination 
made pursuant to such pricing 
method.” 


The entire argument pretty well 
boils down to this: Indiana Stand- 
ard “may well have been convinced” 
that if it ceased granting tank car 
prices to the four companies in- 
volved it would lose them as cus- 
tomers. Therefore it established the 
pricing policy to prevent losing them. 
But, after the Clayton Act was 
amended by the Robinson-Putman 
Act, such “discrimination” became il- 
legal and the company should have 
discontinued its set “policy” and 
shouid have lowered prices only on 
occasions when actually facing the 
threat of losing customers to com- 
petition. However, the commission 
majority contends, Indiana Standard 
continued its set policy, seeking to 
justify its continuance on grounds 
that it had been established to meet 
competition. .That is, in the com- 
mission viewpoint, the company is 
trying to say that because its prac- 
tice was legal before the Robinson- 
Patman amendment, the company is 
still justified in using it. 


Retailers Happy—There was rejoic- 
ing by Michigan's retail gasoline deal- 
ers, who hailed the majority find- 
ings on the FTC as a “complete vic- 
tory.” 


John W. Nerlinger Jr., exectitive 
secretary, and Cash B. Hawley, geén- 
eral manager, of Retail Gasoline 
Dealers Assn. of Michigan, asserted 
the findings not only were complete 
victory for gasoline retailers, but for 
“all small businessmen and the free 
enterprise system” as well. 


In a joint statement, they said: 


“The case seems to center around 
the point as to what the term ‘good 
faith’ was intended by Congress to 
mean when inserted in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. That problem seems 
fairly simple when the law is read 
omitting the term ‘good faith’ and 
then read again with it included. If 
it was put into the law for any pur- 
pose at all, it seems inescapable that, 
being an antimonopoly law, it was 
inserted for a sort of double purpose: 


“1. To preserve the competition 
represented by the small and relative- 
ly weak, and 

“2. To curb the tendency toward 
monopoly inherent in the big and 
relatively strong. 


“The very spectacle of a large, 
powerful business setting up chan- 
nels of distribution that are constant- 
ly under threat of ruin by price-cut- 
ting on the part of the setter-up itself 
seems especially devoid of that prin- 
ciple popularly called conscience and 
legally named ‘good faith.’” 
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Court Grants DJ Motion to Postpone 
Grand Jury Probe in ‘Cartel’ Case 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Federal District 
Judge James R. Kirkland Jan. 27 
granted a Justice Department motion 
postponing further “international oil 
cartel” grand jury proceedings for 
three months to give Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell an opportunity 
to study the matter and to confer 
with other interested government de- 
partments and agencies on whether 
proceedings should continue. 

In granting the order, filed by 
Leonard J. Emmerglick, in charge of 
“cartel” prosecution, just before the 
10 a.m. hearing, Mr. Kirkland again 
underscored in strong terms his ad- 
vice to DJ to abandon criminal pro- 
ceedings and shift to a civil suit, if 
it desires to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. 

Most immediate effect of the ac- 
tion was to postpone the Jan. 28 
deadline for submission of the com- 
panies’ domestic records to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia grand jury to April 
28 


There was no hint from the gov- 
ernment on its ultimate intentions. 
Asked if he is to remain as chief 
DJ aide in prosecuting the case, Mr. 
Emmerglick said: 


“Yes, so far as I know. The fact 
that I am here answers that, I be- 
lieve.” 

Mr. Kirkland, noting he had taken 
“full responsibility” for “putting the 
brakes on this case in the early 
stages in the public interest,” called 
postponement “a constructive move.” 
Now, he said, it is up to the new 
Attorney General and other executive 
officers to decide whether it is to 
be pursued further. 

The DJ motion, in part, stated 
that it was made “in order to en- 
able the Attorney General of the 
United States, who entered upon his 
duties on Jan. 21, 1953, to study and 
consider, and to confer with the de- 
partments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment as to further conduct of 
the pending investigation in this mat- 
ter and all of the problems presented 
by the subject matter of the investi- 
gation. . .” 


Mr. Emmerglick told Mr. Kirkland 
that Mr. Brownell had only late Mon- 
day afternoon (Jan. 26) been able to 
grapple with the question and had 
then instructed him to file the mo- 
tion for delay. 


Companies Agree—<All companies 
represented at the hearing—Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co., Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., 
California Texas Oil Co., The Texas 
Co. and Arabian American Oil Co.— 


consented to the granting of DJ’s mo- 
tion. 


An earlier motion by Standard of 
California for a week’s delay to give 
Mr. Brownell time to consider the 
matter was denied by Mr. Kirkland, 
partly because it was “moot” and 
partly because it “lacked substance.” 


Mr. Kirkland, in his remarks on 
granting the order, declared that 
there has been “no victory by either 
side at this time” in the case. He 
then pointed out that the government 
has a choice of proceeding in the an- 
titrust matter, either by criminal suit 
or civil case. He said he wished the 
public to understand the difference 
between them. 

“If the companies are solely cor- 
porations, the final punishment would 
be the same—fines would be in or- 
der,” he said. “You cannot put a 
corporation in jail.” 

He noted that, in criminal pro- 
cedure, everything must be done in 
court—in this case, District of Co- 
lumbia—and that it would be “a 
most expensive thing” and “a long 
process.” 

“On the other hand, on the civil 
side, it is very possible that govern- 
ment counsels all over the world... 
can take depositions outside the court 
and everything can be ascertained,” 
he added. “It can almost be handled 
by correspondence.” 


Cites Disadvantages — He noted 


gt 
that continuance of present criminal 
proceedings would mean bringing of 
multitudinous records and documents 
to Washington and would require ex- 
pensive handling, something that 
could be avoided in a civil suit. 

Government attorneys would not 
comment on whether this move pres- 
ages a probable ending of the cur- 
rent grand jury probe. Company at- 
torneys also were wary of giving 
their views but some were inclined 
to believe it does mean an end to 
the criminal approach. 

“There is this additional factor to 
consider—the government seldom, if 
ever, loses a civil suit, but it almost 
never wins a criminal suit,” one 
company attorney said. 


In addition to delaying the Jan. 28 
compliance date, the order postpones 
the following deadlines established by 
Kirkland in his Dec. 15 order: 

Feb. 2—Requiring a report from 
the companies on their “good faith” 
efforts to secure permission of foreign 
sovereigns for removal of records lo- 
cated under their jurisdiction—to 
May 2. 

March 16—Requiring submission of 
foreign documents to the grand jury 
where sovereigns gave permission for 
their removal—to June 16. 

Feb. 16—Preliminary hearing on 
circumstances surrounding the re- 
fusal of any sovereigns of permission 
to remove records—to May 16. 

March 2—Hearing to present proof 
of non-permission as established in 
Feb. 16 hearing—to June 2. 





Oil Prominent on Spingarn’s Growing ‘Blacklist’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Here is a partial 
list of the people and the organiza- 
tions that the “crusading” Federal 
Trade Commissioner, Stephen J. 
Spingarn, is angry with: 

The oil industry in general and the 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
in particular because “they are try- 
ing to stir up a grass roots campaign 
of propaganda against the commis- 
sion and against the U. S. govern- 
ment.” 

The newspapers and magazines be- 
cause they have allowed themselves 
to be “pressured” or “bought off” by 
the oil industry to run editorials criti- 
cal of the FTC “oil cartel’ report. 

Ex-President Truman and his Na- 
tional Security Council because they 
allowed themselves to become vic- 
tims of an oil industry “snow job” 
regarding the proposal to drop crim- 
inal charges in connection with the 
“oil cartel.” 

Bruce K. Brown, former deputy 
PAD, because Mr. Brown refused to 
“correct” four “mistakes” which Mr. 
Spingarn says he found in some 
speeches Mr. Brown made. 








The majority of the Federal Trade 
Commission itself because, in formal 
action, the commission made it clear 
that Mr. Spingarn had been talking 
for Mr. Spingarn, and not for the 
commission. Mr. Spingarn cried at 
a@ press conference: “For years and 
years, Lowell Mason has been going 
around making speeches critical of 
the commission and the commission 
never issued a statement disavowing 
him. And here, for only a month, I 
have been upholding the commission 
and it turns around and disavows 
me.” 


The Washington Post because it 
“distorted” one of his lengthy letters 
to the editor by cutting out parts of 
the letter. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS be- 
cause it ran a brief news story say- 
ing that Caltex was distributing a 
booklet containing a collection of edi- 
torials critical of FTC’s “oil cartel’ 
report. 

Each time Mr. Spingarn has called 
a press conference or issued a press 
release, he has added to his growing 
“blacklist.” 
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Congress Awaits Eisenhower's Message 
As Guide to Theme of 83rd Session 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The 83rd Con- 
gress is looking forward to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “State of the Un- 
ion” message next week to set the 
tone for the session and, in the mean- 
time, is disposing of nominations and 
getting ready to look over the thou- 
sands of bills confronting it. 

There has been no action on leg- 
islation as yet and the various com- 
mittees, just passing through the or- 
ganizational stage, have yet to sched- 
ule hearings on any important bills. 

The President’s speech is expected 
to give Congress a guiding light on 
what the new Administration expects 
in the way of foreign and domestic 
legislative action. Until then, there 
will be little firming-up of congres- 
sional opinion on the issues except 
in some isolated fields such as the 
“tidelands” controversy. 

As of now, the chances are rather 
slim for enactment of legislation to 
lift the present Labor Department’s 
strained interpretation of “interstate 
commerce” so as to exempt the em- 
ployes of local jobbers from the 
Minimum Wage Law. 


Roadblocks Seen—It has been 
learned that prevailing opinion in 
both houses seems to favor that ac- 
tion, but other considerations prob- 
ably will prevent it. For one thing, 
there seems to be a growing feeling 
that the whole subject should be ex- 
plored and studied—just how the 
“interstate commerce” provision is 
being interpreted, how far it goes, 
whether it should be tightened up, 
ete. 

Also there is a feeling among top 
Republican leadership in the Senate, 
particularly, that if any such bill 
should reach the floor, it would be 
loaded with amendments to take care 
of other business segments. 

All in all, the prospects are dim 
for action on this front in the Sen- 
ate and, while somewhat better in 
the House, still are not bright. 

The National Oil Jobbers Council, 
will press for committee hearings, 
however. 

There is an excellent chance that 
Congress will approve the “Detroit 
Case” bills making good faith a de- 
fense against charges of price dis- 
crimination. 

(For details of FTC’s action on the 
“Detroit case”, see page 17). 

This legislation should rate a front 
spot for congressional action because 
it passed the Senate and won House 
committee approval during the 82nd 
Congress. 


Loss Bill Uncertain—The bills in- 
troduced on both sides of Capitol 
Hill to refund the federal taxes on 
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gasoline lost because of fire or other 
natural hazard fall into the indeter- 
minate stage. There does, however, 
seem to be more support of them 
this session and, if they get off to 
a fairly early start so they are not 
stalemated in a legislative log jam, 
they stand a good chance of enact- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, here are some of the 
newer bills affecting the oil industry 
which were introduced during the 
week and the forecast of some bills 
to come: 

Representative Patman (D., Tex.) 
disclosed he is preparing a bill to re- 
organize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, but refused to make public any 
of its details. He stated that he is 
waiting to see if the Republicans in- 
tend to introduce a bill to overhaul 
the FTC before presenting his effort. 


A bill to invalidate former Presi- 
dent Truman’s “tidelands” order, 
(H.R. 1931) has been introduced by 
Representative Hosmer (R., Cailif.). 
The House Judiciary Committee will 
handle the bill. 

In connection with the “tidelands” 
controversy, Representative Hinshaw 
(R., Calif.) has proposed legislation 
to extend U. S. boundaries out over 


the Gulf of Mexico continental shelf 
and to quitclaim to the coastal states 
all title over submerged lands. 
Among other things the bill would 
disclaim federal title or interest in 
the submerged lands coming within 
those boundaries. 

Senator Bush (R., Conn.) is plan- 
ning to introduce a bill to remove 
the ban against collection of tolls 
on highways built with federal-aid 
funds. 


‘Gas’ Price Investigation 
Launched in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Statehouse 
investigation of gasoline pricing in 
Arkansas, which bloomed suddenly in 
the House Jan. 22, may be bolstered 
with an expense fund and more time 
than the 30 days originally projected 
for it. 

Atty. Gen. Tom J. Gentry is ex- 
pected to ask for a fund of several 
thousand dollars and additional time 
as a result of his first meeting— 
Jan. 23—-with seven-member commit- 
tee of House named to help him with 
the probe. 

The committee was appointed by 
the speaker of the House immediate- 
ly following adoption of resolution 
(H.R. 4) directing that an attempt 
be made to determine whether higher 
gasoline prices in Arkansas than in 
other states mean that oil companies 
are violating state antitrust laws. 





NEW TERMINAL at N. Charleston, S. C., has been accepted by the Air Materiel 


Command. Facility has capacity of 23,500,000 gals. 


The storage tanks were fur- 


nished and erected by General American Transportation Corp., each with a capacity 


of 80,000 bbls. 


General contractor for the project was Merritt-Chapman & Scott 


Corp. Tankers unload products through twin 18” pipe lines which extend 2.5 miles 


to the storage tanks. 


All fuel is filtered before going through booster pumps and 


into the tanks 
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Navy Authority Over 'Tidelands’ Seen 
Greater Than Interior Department's 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—According to a 
memorandum prepared for members 
of the Senate Interior Committee, the 
essential legal difference in Ex-Presi- 
dent Truman’s establishment of the 
offshore lands as a naval petroleum 
reserve is that the Navy has more 
“clear-cut” authority to handle the oil 
and gas lands than the Interior De- 
partment. 


The opinion states that Mr, Tru- 
man “clearly was acting under inher- 
ent powers with respect to external 
affairs” and points out that the Su- 
preme Court has previously upheld 
this power of the President. 


The whole matter of Mr. Truman’s 
action has brought on an overwhelm- 
ing congressional] reaction that the 
move was “political” and it has been 
condemned roundly as such. The ef- 
fect in Congress, if any, would seem 
to speed up legislative approval of 
a “tidelands”* bill and might even 
possibly lead to broader action by 
Congress than had been contemplated 
at the beginning of the 83rd session. 


The bill with the best chance for 
passage—the Holland Bill—deals only 
with the lands immediately offshore, 
out three miles (10.5 miles along the 
Texas coast and the Florida west 
coast). But the presidential order 
covers the Continental Shelf. 

There probably will be a move in 
Congress to so broaden the Holland 
, Bill as to insure that the whole Con- 
tinental Shelf is included, even though 
the strategy now calls for action at a 
later time on the more distant sub- 
merged lands. 

Warns of Schemers—Representative 
Yorty (D., Calif.) has accused a 
“group of schemers” of making a grab 
for the offshore lands through the 
federal lease route. He declared, in a 
floor speech, that the Navy declined 
to take a stand on the matter and 
does not want the administration of 
the offshore lands. 


He called on President Eisenhower 
to rescind the Truman order but there 


was, at press time, no hint of White 
House action. 


From the industry point of view, 
API President Frank Porter called 
the Truman order unsound and with- 
out authority. He directly disputed 
the former President’s inference that 
the U. S. cannot produce enough oil 
for its needs—that, in fact, the pe- 
troleum industry, since World War 
II, has developed a reserve producing 
capacity of approximately 1,000,000 
b/d in excess of its current high rate 
of production. 

“If we are to continue to maintain 
this excess productive capacity, which 


is the minimum required for national 
defense and a healthy domestic econ- 
omy, it is imperative that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress act speedily 
to make offshore lands available for 
development,” Mr. Porter added. 

The API president also pointed out 
Mr. Truman’s error and lack of under- 
standing in his “give away” state- 
ment, noting that the oil and gas 
must be developed at inevitably high 
cost and that the nation has consis- 
tently found that development by pri- 
vate industry is the only practical 
course. 


Weather is ‘Warm’ 
In 3 Heating Areas 


NPN News Bureau 
CLEVELAND — The East Coast, 
Midwest and West Coast-Rocky Mt. 
areas registered warmer than either 
normal or last year for the Sept. 1- 
Jan. 24 portion of the heating season. 
This is the seventh week that the 
Midwest and West Coast-Rocky Mt. 
areas have been warmer than normal 
or last year. 
The Southeast area was colder than 
last year but warmer than normal. 


Degree Day Summary 


Season Sept. i-Jan, 24 


Week 
Jan. 18- 
1952- 1951- Nor- Jan. 24, 
East Coast 53 52 mal 1953 
Bostont ......... 2636 2700 2933 178 
2: aaa 2289 2346 2644 156 
Philadelphia ..... 2183 2192 2435 151 
Warhingtont ..... 2197 2081 2422 132 
Average ....... 2326 2330 2609 154 
Midwest 
Citicagot ........ 3079t 3480t 3378 279 
Cleveland ....... 2632 2851 £3121 181 
Ee 3034 3298 3311 219 
Minneapolist ..... 4087 4649 4229 311 
Omahat ......... 3467 3847 3314 270 
St. Louis ........ 2409 2578 2499 194 
Average ....... 3118 3451 3309 242 
Southeast 


Birmingham, Ala.t 1651 1387 1691 103 
Charieston, 8. C.. 1012 833 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 2070 1968 2020 11 


Raleigh, N. C, ... 1676 1566 1795 77 
Average ....... 1602 1439 1635 85 

West Coast—Rocky Mt. 

San Francisco ... 1263 1446{ 1236 74 

Seattle .......... 19123 2401 2407 115 

DGRVER? aac cs oe-98 3019 3311 3101 151 
Average ....... 2065 2386 2248 113 





Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

+Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 

tIncludes weather bureau correction. 


NPC Meeting Date is Set 
After McKay, Hallanan Talk 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Another strong 
indication developed Jan. 22 that Na- 
tional Petroleum Council will have 
“smooth sailing” under new Interior 
Secretary Douglas B. McKay, as an- 
nouncement was made of the first 
1953 NPC meeting being scheduled. 
This followed a get-together between 


Mr. McKay and Chairman Walter S. 
Hallanan. 

Mr. Hallanan called an NPC meet- 
ing for Feb. 26 at 10 a.m. in the 
Secretary’s Conference Room (5160), 
New Interior Bldg. Reports have been 
asked from committees on: synthetic 
liquid fuels, production costs, sub- 
merged lands productive capacity and 
use of radio and radar. 

Mr. Hallanan urged personal at- 
tendance of all members in view of 
this being an organization meeting 
and the first with the new Interior 
Secretary. 


DiSalle Aims for Meeting 
On West Ccast Price Hike 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Economic Stabil- 
izer Michael V. DiSalle said he hopes 
to take final action on the West 
Coast petroleum price increase ap- 
plication before he leaves office 
Jan. 31. 

Mr. DiSalle said it still is his in- 
tention to hold an interagency meet- 
ing on the matter and that Price 
Stabilizer Joseph Freehill is attempt- 
ing to arrange the conference with 
other interested agencies. 

He said he favors the appearance 
of company representatives at such 
a meeting so that they “can answer 
any statement made by OPS peo- 
ple on the matter and any questions 
posed by other agencies.” 

Earlier the White House had an- 
nounced that Mr. DiSalle was re- 
signing, effective Jan. 31, and that 
Assistant Economic Stabilizer Ross 
Shearer will serve as active chief 
until a “permanent” appointment is 
made. 

Meanwhile, OPS has ordered an 
upward price adjustment totaling 
0.3c per gal. for heating oil distrib- 
utors in Washington, D. C. This was 
done to correct an action which grant- 
ed them just 0.1c per gal. under the 
“jobber earnings standards” pro- 
cedure. 

The increase applies to kerosine, 
No. 1 fuel oil, furnace oil, range oil 
and stove oil tank wagon sales. The 
original increase of 0.lc was based 
on an incorrect calculation of the dis- 
tributors’ earnings in the Washing- 
ton area when the hike was allowed 
for all East Coast distributors. 


Esso Is Publishing 
Fuel Oil Magazine 


Esso Standard Oil Co. has an- 
nounced the publication of a new 
magazine named “Esso Heat-ways,” 
as a practical aid to distributors of 
Esso fuel oils and oil burners. 

The publication’s prime objective 
will be to give fuel oil distributors 
information useful in the operation 
of their business and will cover all 
phases of the trade. The magazine 
will be published quarterly, Esso said. 
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Article Attacks Premium Gasoline Use 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Motorists who use premium grade 
gasoline waste $500 million a year 
and expose their car engines to 
damage. 

That’s the indictment against the 
oil industry offered to the public by 
editors of Real, a monthly newsstand 
type of magazine for men, in the 
February issue. Published in New 
York, the magazine has a circulation 
of 250,000 (latest available published 
figure). It first appeared on news- 
stands last October. 

The author of the February article, 
Andrew J. White, presents a dis- 
torted picture of leaded gasoline as a 
scourge to engines. Service station 
personnel may be asked to explain 
away some of the points made. 

An example of the erroneous type 
of information included in the article 
is found in one paragraph which 
says: 

“What most drivers do not stop to 
realize is that the regular gas also 
contains iead, about % to % cc of 
it, enough for ample insurance a- 
gainst knocking in most vehicles. 


“Premium gasoline contains up to 
3cc, or about 1/10 of an ounce, by 
volume, of the lead fluid. If you 
want to pay an extra 2 or 3c per gal. 
for this small amount of liquid, pro- 
duced at a tiny cost in enormous 
quantities, the privilege is yours, and 
so is the risk.” 


Rebuttal—What the author fails to 
point out is that often premium 
grade gasoline has less tetraethyl 
lead than regular grade. For ex- 
ample, a study of the October, 1952 
Du Pont octane survey shows that in 
comparing 329 samples of regular 
and 329 premium grade gasolines, in 
34.9% of the comparisons of samples, 
the lead content of regular grade was 
the same as, or higher than premium 
fuel. Also, of the 329 regular grades 
sampled, only 9, or 2.7%, had % cc 
or less of lead content per gal. How- 
ever, of the 329 premium grades 
compared, 11 samples, or 3.3%, 
showed lead content of less than % 
cc, while two samples contained no 
lead at all. 

Also, the author implies the avia- 
tion industry does not use leaded 
gasolines, except “when military re- 
quirements cause shortages of vari- 
ous compounds normally used to raise 
the octane rating of aviation gasoline 
(and) they have to resort to tetra- 
ethyl lead. . .” Actually, most 
grades of aviation gasoline do con- 
tain tetraethyl lead. 

Other Attacks—This type of arti- 
cle is not a new experience for the oil 
industry. In April of 1949 Readers 
Digest did it by attacking the value 
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of premium gasoline and the need for 
regular oil changes. This was re- 
futed without difficulty (see NPN 
April 13, 1949, p.15). Then in June 
of last year, True Magazine tried 
another approach, contending re-re- 
fined motor oil was as good as, or 
better than, virgin motor oil, and 
again declared oil changes are a 
waste of money and natural re- 
sources (see NPN June 11, p.64 and 
May 28, p.20). 

Whether the current attack will 
stir enough public interest to war- 
rant the dignity of an answer, re- 
mains to be seen, but there’s no 
doubt it can be easily discredited on 
the basis of accepted laboratory and 
field tests by both automotive and oil 
company engineers. 


The Author—Mr. White heads the 
Motor Vehicle Research, Inc., at Ep- 
ping, N. H. Science and Mechanics in 
December of last year published a 
series of performance data on new 
cars as prepared by Motor Vehicle 
Research. Listed in the magazine 
as advisers on test procedures were 
two oil company men. A check by 
NPN with both oil company men re- 
sulted in both men denying associa- 
tion with the organization, and the 
further information that they did not 
advise nor supervise any of the tests 
made. 


PAD Expected to Battle DJ 
On Voluntary Supply Plan 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Consensus here is 
that no final action on voluntary 
agreement on foreign oil supply will 
be taken soon, although PAD is ex- 
pected to wage the hot battle against 
the recent Justice Department with- 
drawal of antitrust immunity from 
voluntary agreement procedure. 
Consensus was based on this line of 
reasoning: 
1. Proper “channel” for the next 
move is for Office of Defense Mo- 


bilization to write new Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell a letter similar to the 
one written recently to former At- 
torney General McGranery in which 
out-going Defense Mobilizer Henry H. 
Fowler took sharp issue with DJ ac- 
tion. However, Acting Defense Mo- 
bilizer Arthur S. Flemming is not 
acquainted with the problem and 
therefore is not likely to act until he 
has briefed himself on the problem. 


2. When and if Mr. Flemming (or 
his successor, since Mr. Flemming’s 
appointment is temporary) presents 
the matter to Mr. Brownell, the lat- 
ter will, in turn, require time to ac- 
quaint himself with both sides of 
the problem before making decision. 


Texaco Elects New Officers; 
Rodgers, Klein to Retire 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — W. §. S. Rodgers, 
chairman of the board, The Texas 
Co., and Col, Harry T. Klein, chair- 
man of the executive committee will 
retire from active participation, effec- 
tive March 1 and April 1, respective- 
ly. 

J. S. Leach, president, will succeed 
Mr. Rodgers as chairman and chief 
executive officer of the company, and 
A. C. Long, executive vice president, 
will succed Mr. Leach as president. 
Both Mr. Leach and Mr. Long will 
take over their new duties March 1. 


Mr. Rodgers and Col. Klein are re- 
tiring under the company’s compulsory 
retirement plan, but will remain as 
members of the board of directors 
and the executive committee. 
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Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan. 20-26, inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency: 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB - 


Wage Stabilization Board; OPS 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 


CPR 66, Amdt. 2—Arphalt and asphalt 
products, transportation. 


What Orders Do 
Office of Price Stabilization 


ASPHALT—Amdt. 2 to CPR 66—Eliminates 
“eut-off’’ date of May 15, 1951, to permit 
transportation rate increases effective after 
that date to be on to the purchaser; 
permits pass-through of certain inbound freight 
increases; permits sellers to round out increased 
ceiling prices according to customary base 
period practices, 


Office of 
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Station Permits Up 70.7% Over 1952 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Dollar value of 


service station construction permits 
authorized for November, 1952, was 
$3,584,000—up 70.7% from the §$2,- 
099,000 total for November, 1951. The 
number of permits rose from 183 to 
270. Bureau of Labor Statistics also 
shows the value of November per- 
mits was 28.4% less than the $5,- 
007,000 valuation for October, 1952, 
when 390 permits were issued. 


Figures are estimates by bureau 
based on checks with local city and 
town officials. They include con- 
struction within urban places, which 
the bureau defines as covering all 
incorporated places of 2,500 popula- 
tion or more in 1940, plus a few un- 
incorporated civil divisions. Figures 


are from places containing about 
85% of the U. S. urban population. 


They do not represent the volume 
of building actually started each 
month, because no adjustment has 
been made for lapsed building per- 
mits, nor for the lag between issu- 
ance of the permit and actual con- 
struction start. 


ICC Grants Four Transporters 
Permission to Haul LP-Gas 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON— Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Division No. 5 has 
granted four motor common carriers 
authority to transport liquefied petro- 
leum gas, but has denied permits to 


November Service Station Construction Permits 
(Valuations shown are in thousands of dollars.) 














Region and State Number Valuation 
Novem October Ni b b October | November 
1952** 1952 1961 1952** 1952 1961 
270 390 183 $3,584 $5,007 ~~ 
20 104 308 1 
: + 4 10 53 44 
t t t t t t 
4 10 11 63 174 15 
1 8 4 10 52 26 
2 + 1 21 29 5 
t t t t t t 
1 25 Al 792 330 
36 71 3 352 138 30 
10 24 14 106 427 234 
12 16 8 183 227 66 
79 26 895 1,189 340 
3 19 10 240 326 148 
8 12 2 82 201 
6 20 6 277 63 
22 17 7 379 244 83 
7 11 1 141 25 
58 26 417 977 343 
% il 1 27 262 12 
2 6 3 44 100 
9 11 7 136 216 115 
Cpe se ce sdunet oess¥ce'e 15 20 10 160 266 103 
PL: anced ctcidebevevass« 2 5 1 30 51 15 
nn 8 er ee t 1 t t 20 Tt 
South Dakota ................ 2 + + 20 62 44 
OU GE 56s cp Gide cc cccccce 43 38 25 526 497 320 
NE egos aie ens t 1 t t 20 
Washington, D. C. .......... t 3 2 62 
ED eve cuidate di xine eeeens 4 20 12 5 214 142 93 
GL hebben sch cbsadunduces 3 5 3 56 42 
I cine £57o Sa: hols <'ng bb me < 3 3 1 48 52 6 
North Carolina .............. 5 4 6 75 49 44 
South Carolina ............. 1 t t 1 t t 
WE; gahoaes vos co c¥yee s 3 4 133 59 54 
SPE PIN vn cb os evi drone 3 7 4 57 56 
East South Central 7 11 20 80 113 271 
NL inh dnawe neingiaede&d-o 5 6 10 66 47 202 
MN 5.i0 Fa kas ccavess ors t t t t t Tt 
BO no Adal on 0t-6ab «6 t 5 2 t 66 
Tennessee cead ve abe wk oe 2 Tt 8 14 t 61 
West South Central .............. 39 64 16 517 530 143 
NE esis p see's abies 6-0 < pen 4 t t 90 t Tt 
Louisiana .... + 5 3 72 24 43 
Oklahoma CORE si thbeuens 2 2 2 13 27 10 
PT A Mitte shite a nls. a OK Aainin 24 57 11 342 479 90 
SED -ouaee du heebides thanahaod 13 19 3 174 258 52 
MED. Dad co tdese edd ccevuns t 1 t t 18 t 
Colorado 2 3 t 25 38 t 
Idaho 1 3 2 17 43 34 
ER ae ree 1 3 t 23 52 t 
BOG @ dicated eiuas Ligedsect Tt tT t Tt t T 
3 4 t 19 43 Tt 
5 5 1 64 64 18 
1 t t 26 t 
24 43 22 230 343 150 
20 37 20 180 268 125 
1 1 1 20 12 12 
3 5 1 30 63 13 





This tabulation pertains only to gasoline service station construction within urban places. 
Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated places of 2500 population 
or more in 1940 and by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. Building 
outside of these city limits is excluded, even when it is located in populous suburban areas that 
may be an integral part of a city’s economic and social life. 


** Preliminary. 
t None reported. 
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two motor contract carriers on the 
ground they did not show required 
need for specialized service. 

ICC action reflected changes affect- 
ing the transportation of LP-gas aris- 
ing from the development of new 
type underground storage facilities 
which would enable the shipper to 
maintain production throughout the 
year, and to meet demands of cus- 
tomers from any one of several ship- 
ping points without having to pur- 
chase stocks from competitors during 
peak seasons. ICC added that alloca- 
tions of LP-gas during periods of 
short supply had resulted in orders 
ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 gals. 
which were too small to be handled 
feasibly by tank car. 

Four common carriers granted LP- 
gas authority were Rogers Cartage 
Co., from West Kankakee and Ficklin, 
Ill., to points in Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Michigan; Petroleum Trans- 
port, Inc., from West Kankakee and 
Ficklin, to points in Wisconsn and 
Iowa; Producers Transport, Inc., Indi- 
ana and Michigan; and Commercial 
Transport, Inc., from West Kankakee 
to Ficklin, to Louisville and Cold 
Springs, Ky., and points in Missouri. 


Union Oil Converts 
32 Vehicles to LP-Gas 


NPN News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES—Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia recently converted 32 vehicles 
from gasoline to liquefied petroleum 
gas for use in its oil field operations 
near Santa Maria, Calif. 

The conversion was made, the com- 
pany said, because of an LP-gas sur- 
plus in that area and because of the 
success in earlier conversions, At that 
time, Union converted about 20 semi- 
trailers used for “clipper” deliveries 
from their Los Angeles terminal. 


The company now has about 50 ve- 
hicles using LP-gas fue] out of a total 
fleet of 1,500. The vehicles converted 
at the Santa Maria fields include 
pick-up trucks, wire-pullers, etc. 

The company listed these advan- 
tages in converting to LP-gas: sav- 
ings and availability of the fuel; gaso- 
line carburetion is not disturbed by 
the installation; and gasoline can be 
used if LP-gas is not available. 


Additive Report Is Issued 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Lubricant addi- 
tives, used to improve all-around per- 
formance of special lubes and greases, 
also “accidentally” make these lubri- 
cants last longer, Commerce Depart- 
ment reported Jan. 21. Copy of “Poly- 
organoxiloxanes, Organosilanes and 
Orthosilicate Esters as Antioxidants” 
may be bought for 50c a copy from 
Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., with check or money order pay- 
able to Treasurer of U. S. 
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OFFICERS were re-elected by the North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn. Shown here, bot- 
tom row: treasurer, S. D. Bryan, Bryan-Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh; first vice president, 


F. C. Roberts, Acme Petroleum & Fuel Co., Gastonia; 


president, S. D. Wooten, 


Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., Goldsboro; and second vice president, G. E. Maultsby, 
Jacksonville. Back row: attorney, James C. Little, Jr.; assistant to secretary, Donald 
M. Ward; and executive secretary, W. A. Parker, Raleigh 


North Carolina Jobbers Pledge Push 
For February Meetings with Suppliers 


By CHARLES BOYD, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The “Consult 
Your Supplier Month” movement, be- 
ing promoted by the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, received strong sup- 
port by the North Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Assn. meeting here last week. 

J. Parks Gwaltney, Gwaltney Oil 
Co., Durham, and head of the asso- 
ciation’s Jobber-Supplier Relations 
Committee, told the jobbers that it 
was up to them to ask the supplier 
for a meeting. The suppliers have 
indicated their willingness to co-op- 
erate, Mr. Gwaltney said, citing state- 
ments to that effect in NPN. 

One of the jobbers at the meeting 
stood up and told how he had writ- 
ten to his supplier requesting a con- 
ference. In a few weeks the inter- 
ested parties got together and held 
some very constructive talks. 

When meeting with suppliers, Mr. 
Gwaltney said, jobbers should sit 
down and talk things over calmly 
and without bitter feelings. 


Mr. Gwaltney said he thought the 
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jobber-consult-supplier idea should 
not be confined necessarily to one 
month, but he felt that as many as 
could should arrange a conference 
in February. 

The association then passed a reso- 
lution unanimously approving the 
NOJC’s “Consult Your Supplier 
Month” plan because it believes that 
a “great mutual benefit can be de- 
rived by a jobber-supplier relations 
plan” and that “many sore points 
and misunderstandings can be ironed 
out as a result of more across-the- 
table conferences.” 

A copy of the resolution is being 
sent to the vice president in charge 
of marketing of each supplying com- 
pany operating in North Carolina, 
with the request that he, or some 
policy-making member of his organ- 
ization, seriously consider holding a 
series of meetings with his jobbers 
in the state. 

A visitor at the meeting, John H. 
White, Hewitt Oil Co., Charleston, 
S. C., and NOJC vice chairman, was 
invited to talk. 

Mr. White told the jobbers that 


the new administration in Washing- 
ton will bring about economic changes 
which will affect the oil industry, 
among them the probable decontrol 
of prices. 

He suggested that this was a good 
time to get business operations in 
order and said jobbers should: 

—Set aside a financial cushion for 
emergencies; 

—Train employes to do their jobs 
efficiently. 

This is no time for jobbers to be 
at odds with the majors, he said, 
and called for constant work for 
better understanding. 


Percentage Markup — A _ special 
committee was appointed by the as- 
sociation to study a resolution call- 
ing for an entire change in the pric- 
ing policy of the oil industry, name- 
ly percentage markup. 

Mr. Gwaltney said that suppliers’ 
take on gasoline has increased 50% 
during which time margins have not 
risen. Today’s oil pricing policy is 
out of date and needs a change, he 
said, and this would help industry 
relations. 


Tax Refund—aAnother resolution 
placed the association squarely be- 
hind the “Butler Bill” in the Senate 
and the “Sutton Bill” (H.R. 1734) 
in the house providing for refund of 
federal tax paid on gasoline that was 
destroyed by fire or other casualty 
while being held for resale by job- 
ber, wholesaler or retail dealer. Mem- 
bers were asked tascontact Congress 
representatives and’ urge passage of 
the bills. 


Equipment Loans—<A special com- 
mittee is being appointed by the as- 
sociation to study the practice of oil 
marketers loaning equipment to small 
consumers. A report on this matter 
is scheduled for the next meeting. 


Pump Tax—The association in- 
structed its Legislative Committee to 
work for elimination of the tax levied 
on pumps at service stations. This 
tax begins at $4 each for the first 
100 and then increases as the num- 
ber of dispensers rises. 


Tax Outlook—State Sen. John D. 
Larkin, Jr., chairman of the Legisia- 
ture’s Appropriations Committee, 
speaking at the luncheon session, 
told the jobbers that the state wants 
to bring in new taxpayers rather 
than adding new taxes. New busi- 
nesses are needed, he said, and the 
state thinks a stabilized tax struc- 
ture will encourage new industries 
to come into North Carolina. 


He said businessmen will receive a 
fair deal from the state awards group 
this year, and he hopes oil jobbers 
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Officers Are Retained 


RALEIGH, N. C.—All officers 
of the North Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Assn. were re-elected last 
week. They are: 

President — S. D. Wooten, 
Thompson-Wooten Oil Co., 
Goldsboro; 

First Vice President — F. C. 
Roberts, Acme Petroleum & 
Fuel Co., Gastonia; 

Second Vice President—G. E. 
Maultsby, Jacksonville; 

Treasurer — S. D. Bryan, 
Bryan-Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh; 

Executive Secretary—William 
A. Parker, Raleigh; 

Counsel—James C. Little, Jr., 
attorney, Raleigh. 

Newly elected directors are: 
Hardin S. Kimrey, Sampson- 
Bladen Oil Co., Clinton; Frank T. 
Erwin, Erwin Oil Co., Durham; 
J. Parks Gwaltney, Gwaltney 
Oil Co., Durham; Forest C. Rob- 
erts, Acme Petroleum & Fuel 
Co., Gastonia; Robert E. Bry- 
an, Bryan Oil Co., Goldsboro; 
Robert G. Hayes, Central Dis- 
tributing Co., Kannapolis; G. 
Allen Ives, Ives Oil Co., New 
Bern; D. Worth Joyner, Joyner 
Oil Co., Rocky Mount; Claude 
T. Bowers, Bowers and Burrows, 
Warrenton; and T. Ed Brown, 
Brown Oil Co., Wilson. 

The Executive Committee of 
the association is to consist of 
the current officers and past 
president, Roby E. Taylor, Tay- 
lor Oil Co. 

The Consignment Distributors 
Section of the association also 
elected the following officers: 
chairman, R. L. Burns, Sanford; 
W. A. Hooks, vice chairman; 
|. and Jack Jenkins, Henderson, 
secretary-treasurer, 











will share in the awards to supply the 
state’s counties with gasoline. 


In this latter regard, the associa- 
tion members said they would try to 
see that jobbers bid on supplying oil 
products in as many counties as 
possible, if given the opportunity. If 
it becomes necessary, the jobbers’ 
Legislative Committee will introduce 
a bill into the legislature to put bids 
on a county rather than a state-wide 
basis by law. The state’s awards 
group has indicated it probably will 
make awards on a county basis. 


The association officers reported 
much has been accomplished in work- 
ing out problems so oil jobbers can 
get some of state’s business. More 
data on country storage capacity is 
available to help jobbers bid, and 
county storage capacity is being in- 
creased in some instances. 
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Among other things the associa- 
tion plans to work for: 

1. Legislative action to require the 
labeling of reclaimed motor oil as 
such; 

2. Clarification of gasoline pump 
labeling rules to designate the grade 
with recognized brand names rather 
than the words “regular” and “premi- 
um”; 

3. Work with other groups to se- 
cure passage of a bill banning the 
use of all gasoline price signs at 
stations except those on the dispens- 
ing pumps. ° 

Monopoly Probe—In a brief discus- 
sion of the report of a state gaso- 
line price investigating committee 
(see NPN Jan. 14, p. 25), the asso- 


ciation concluded the report is not 
objectionable and does no harm to 
the oil industry. 


Association Growth—The North 
Carolina jobbers were heartened by 
the continued growth of the associa- 
tion during 1952. It now has 232 
active members and 153 associates 
for a total of 385. This is a gain of 
45 during the year. 

The next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held May 27-29 at the 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Also planned for a fall meeting 
is a five-day ship cruise to Bermuda 
the latter part of October. Associa- 
tion members have been invited to 
take along as many guests as they 
wish, even if they are not oil men. 


Northwest Jobbers Told Cost Records 
Are Key to Gaining Percentage Margin 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
Midwest Editor 


MINNEAPOLIS—Operating costs 
and percentage margins were the 
principal topics of dicussion at the 
30th annual convention of the North- 
west Petroleum Assn. Jan. 22-23. 


Myles Hall of the Como Oil Co., 
Duluth, who was elected association 
president, called upon every jobber to 
determine and know his costs of do- 
ing business as a means of finding 
the common ground on which jobbers 
and suppliers can work out their mu- 
tual problems. 


Frank B. Fehsenfeld of the Crystal 
Flash Petroleum Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., urged that jobbers work to- 
ward adoption of a margin system 
based on a fixed percentage of the 
dealer tank wagon price to supplant 
the historical unit system. He ex- 
pressed the personal opinion that mar- 
gins under the new plan should be at 
least 20% of the dealer tank wagon, 
ex taxes. 


Other convention speakers included 
Cc. H. Arnold of Haggart’s Service, 
Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., retiring presi- 
dent; Otis H. Ellis, Washington coun- 
sel for the National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil; and Donald B. Hornbeck of the 
Ethyl Corp., who presented Ethyl’s 
products sales clinic. 

Mr. Hall, in suggesting that “costs 
of doing business” can be the com- 
mon ground for improving jobber- 
supplier relations, declared that if 
jobbers spend a little extra money 
and a little more time and effort to 
develop proper cost records which 
they can discuss openly with their 
supplying companies, then the sup- 
pliers “must recognize that the job- 
ber is entitled to a fair profit.” 


Records Give Proof—He emphasized 
that the proof of any need for addi- 


tional margin must come from the 
jobbers themselves, and to furnish this 
proof they must have properly kept 
cost records. 

In keeping the records, Mr. Hall 
said, expenses should be allocated to 
the right products, and if they can’t 
be allocated directly the jobber’s ac- 
countant will do it according to sales 
volume or some other approved meth- 
od. 


“But the income and expense must 
be distributed so that we can tell how 
we are doing on each of the major 
products we handle. Otherwise a job- 
ber may be losing money on gasoline 
and making good on fuel oil, or vice 
versa, and not know where his in- 
come or losses were coming from. 


“How in the world are you ever 
going to intelligently talk with your 
supplier about margins or about your 
abilities to expand, build new service 
stations and buy new delivery trucks 
if you don’t know what your costs are 
on each of the products that you han- 
dle. Your supplier doesn’t know what 
the costs are for marketing gasoline 
or fuel oil. . .” 


Mr. Hall pointed out that jobbers 
have certain marketing advantages 
that integrated suppliers do not pos- 
sess. These he listed as local connec- 
tions, lack of red tape, individual in- 
itiative because our dollars are in- 
vested, longer hours worked “because 
we enjoy building a business where 
the profits will be ours.” 


Jobber Has Two Aims—In operat- 
ing the business, Mr. Hall said, the 
jobber has two main concerns. One is 
acquiring new business. The second 
is knowing and controlling his costs 
of operation. If the jobbers overcome 
these two factors, he said, then there 
is no reason why all of them should 
not be successful. 


Mr. Fehsenfeld, in urging adoption 
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of a percentage margin system, ar- 
gued that the existing system has not 
enabled the jobber to keep pace with 
constantly rising costs. He contended 
that “the jobber’s marketing position 
would be better maintained if he were 
to operate on a percentage margin 
based on the dealer tank wagon 
price.” 

Six factors determine whether a 
jobber’s margin is adequate, he said. 
These he listed as: amount of mar- 
gin; price in local market; general 
price levels; marketing policies; op- 
erating efficiency; and competition. 


Explaining that most other indus- 
tries function on a percentage margin 
plan, he pointed to the automobile in- 
dustry where, he said, retail dealers 
have a margin of about 22%. A car 
selling in 1940 for $800 would return 
the dealer a gross profit of $176. A 
ear selling in 1952 for $1,600 would 
return the dealer a gross profit of 
$352. 


Illustrates Margin—Mr. Fehsenfeld 
compared prices in Grand Rapids in 
1940, during a price war period, to 
“normal” prices in 1952 in explaining 
how the percentage margin would 
work. The same figures, he said, 
would be applicable to virtually all 
areas in the country. 


The retail price of gasoline at major 
branded stations in 1942 was 7.75c 
per gal., ex taxes, he said, and the 
dealer had a margin of 2.05c per gal., 
which left him a percentage margin 
of 26.4%. Today, Mr. Fehsenfeld said, 
he has a margin of 4.9c on a retail 
price of 20.8c, ex taxes, for a per- 
centage of 23.55%. 


In 1940, he explained further, the 
dealer’s cost was 5.7c per gal. after 
taxes. Jobbers in the area had a 
gross margin of ic per gal., or a per- 
centage of 17.5% on their selling 
price. Today, he said, the dealer price 
is 15.9c per gal. and a jobber margin 
of 17.5% would reflect a margin of 
2.78¢ per gal. 


To show how the same principle 


would apply to fuel oil, Mr. Fehsen- 
feld cited this table: 


1940 
Retail price 6.7¢ 
Jobber margin 
% Margin 


1952 
13.6c 


1.5¢ 
22.4% 22.4% 
Reflected margin today . 3.5c 


“We believe that the above figures 
show that the marketer would be bet- 
ter off with a percentage margin dur- 
ing a period when we have generally 
increasing price levels,” he said. “Now 
let’s see what happens to jobber mar- 
gins on a declining market. 


“Most markets decline through the 
medium of price wars (or subnormal 
markets), and the jobber would 
stand at least 50% of the decline in 
the market. A look at the following 
schedule shows how he stands with 
a unit margin per gal. and with a 
percentage margin. The percentage 
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is based on 17.5%, which may or may 
not be adequate:” 


Amount Jobbers Jobbers 


of Decline Unit Margin % Margin 
in market Reduced Reduced 


1.0c be .175¢ 
2.0c 1.0¢ .35c 
3.0c 1.0¢c .525¢ 
4.0c 1.0c .70c 
6.0c 1.0c 1.05c 


“The jobber would be better off 
then on a declining market until the 
market became more than 6.0c sub- 
normal,” Mr. Fehsenfeld said. 


“From the above figures, we con- 
clude that the jobber would be better 
off, healthier and more aggressive if 
he were to operate on a fixed per- 
centage margin based on sales. This 
would be true under periods of gen- 
erally increasing price levels, declin- 
ing price levels, price wars and nor- 
mal operating conditions. Margin 
alone does not guarantee a profit, 
but an adequate margin from which 
to operate would certainly help the 
marketers do a better, more aggres- 
sive job.” 


Foresight Needed—-Mr. Arnold, in 
his president’s message, told the job- 
bers that they must plan for the fu- 
ture, and in doing so should “think 
from the standpoint of the supplier.” 
Jobbers, he said should survey their 
potential and then figure out where 
they'll be, a year, two years and five 
years in the future. 





Hall Is President 

MINNEAPOLIS—Myles Hall 
of the Como Oi] Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was elected president of 
the Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
last week, succeeding C. H. 
Arnold of Haggart’s Service, 
Inc., Fargo, N. Dak. 

E. H. Kopplin of the Kopplin 
Oil Co., Litchfield, Minn. was 
chosen vice president. Re- 
elected as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, were H. F. 
Horning of Minneapolis and N. 
R. Distel, Distel Oil Co., Le 
Sueur, Minn. 











Question List Guides Georgia Jobbers 
In ‘Consult Your Supplier’ Talks 


ATLANTA—The members of the 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn. 
were enthusiastic about “Consult 
Your Supplier Month” during the 
annual meeting here last week, and 
urged ‘that each jobber make plans 
to participate. 

A list of questions to ask suppliers 
was read to the jobbers by C. Wylie 
Stalter, Coastal Oil Co., Savannah. 
These included: 

Is my supplier interested in my 
making more money? In what way? 

Is my delivery system set up right 
to help me make money? If not, will 
my supplier help me make it effi- 
cient? 

Is my bookkeeping system ade- 
quate? Can my supplier give advice 
to improve it? 

What is the best method of obtain- 
ing new equipment? 

How can I obtain better station 
operators ? 

How can a station operator be fi- 
nanced ? 

Should larger underground tanks 
be installed at stations? 

Is my supplier selling to commercial 
accounts in my area? If so, why? 

Why are suppliers selling lower 
to commercial accounts than to sta- 
tions? 

How can I get dealers to attend 
meetings? 

How far should I go in supplying 
equipment to dealers, such as air 
hose; and where should I stop? 

Can I prevent a station operator 
from using the equipment for non- 
productive purposes at a station? 


What operating hours should my 
stations observe? 

What about bringing some sup- 
plier advertising down to a local 
basis ? 

Can I have a five-year, rather 
than a one-year, contract with my 
supplier? 

Why won’t suppliers provide big 
brand-name signs to small accounts? 

Meeting the Thing —- Mr. Stalter 
said these were just a few of the 
questions which he jotted down as 
representative of those which could 
be asked during meetings with sup- 
pliers. The main thing, he said, was 
to be sure and get together with sup- 
plying companies. 

The association 
resolutions: 

1. Decided to vigorously oppose 
the coloring of gasoline for tax re- 
fund purposes—if such a bill is pro- 
posed in the state legislature. The 
Georgia jobbers feel that such a law 
would add materially to the jobber’s 
distribution costs and would serve no 
useful purpose. 

2. Pledged support to a bill in con- 
gress which would amend the fair 
labor standards act to exempt em- 
ployes of jobbers whose dollar vol- 
ume conforms with the proposed a- 
mendment. 

3. Called for passage of a congress- 
ional bill to refund tax on gasoline 
destroyed by fire or other disaster. 

The association also decided to 
fight a proposed action in the legis- 
lature which provides that all trucks, 
other than those owned by farmers, 


approved three 
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Hood Is Elected 


ATLANTA — The new presi- 
dent of the Georgia Independ- 
ent Oilmen’s Assn. is W. B. 
Hood, Hood Oil Co., Atlanta, 
who succeeds Ollie O. McGahee, 
Phoenix Oil Co., Augusta. 

M. J. Barrett, Barrett Oil Co., 
Savannah, was elected executive 
vice president. 

Walter McKee is executive 
secretary and treasurer. 

Three new directors elected 
are: Mayo Davis, Davis and 
Co., Perry; Morris B. Pierce, 
Pierce Oil Co., Chamblee; and 
D. B. Launius, Launius Bros. 
Co., Monroe. 

Other directors are Mr. 
McGahee, immediate past presi- 
dent who serves one year; C. 
Sidney Hendry, Midway Oil Co., 
Hinesville; George E. Johnston, 
George E. Johnston Oil Co., Al- 
bany; L. C. Stewart, Stewart 
Oil Co., Union Point; James H. 
Swanson, City Oil Co. La- 
Grange; C. Wylie Stalter, 
Coastal Oil Co., Savannah; and 
Reginald Trice, Reginald Trice, 
Inc., Macon. 











over 10,000 lbs. weight would be 
placed under regulation of the state 
Public Service Commission. 

The Georgia jobbers served notice 
they would oppose any ton-mile tax 
bill which might be presented to the 
legislature. 

In light of the fact that Georgia's 
governor has indicated he opposes 
any tax increases this year, it is not 
likely that a ton-mile tax bill will 
come up, according to the opinion of 
one observer of the legislature. 


Management Training—A manage- 
ment institute is being mapped out 
by a special committee of the associ- 
ation with Dean James E. Gates, 
College of Business Administration 
at the University of Georgia, Athens. 
The course would be a three-day con- 
ference to discuss matters of interest 
to jobbers. Exact nature of the in- 
stitute still has to be worked out, 
but some of the suggestions include 
sales, management, etc. 

The course will be held in May, 
1953, with exact date to be an- 
nounced, and will be open only to as- 
sociation members. _ 

The revival of the association’s 
“Improved Service” slogan was urged 
with a view to promoting it. 

Also up for study is the question 
of tight fill pipe connections. It was 
recommended that laws in other 
areas requiring tight fill should be 
studied. 

Further consideration of the per- 
centage margin question was urged, 
together with a careful watch on ac- 


tions of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council in this regard. 

The secretary of the association 
was instructed to obtain copies of 
laws banning big price signs in var- 
ious areas. These laws are to be stud- 
ied. 

The association has grown to 81 
active members—an increase of seven 
—and 39 associates. 

Public Relations—During an _ in- 
formal session, Stanton K. Smith, 
Rockford, Ill., president of Smith Oil 
Refining Co., and chairman of the Oil 
Industry Information Committee, told 
the jobbers that they could help their 
businesses by promoting the OIIC 
program. 

The majors are getting to the 
public through their own local men, 
and jobbers should use the OIIC to 
keep their own names before the com- 
munity. If for no other than a 
selfish reason, OIIC work can aid job- 
bers who participate. 

Public relations tools—literature, 
films, etc.—are available at low cost 
and represent material which most 
jobbers could not afford to prepare 
themselves. 

Mr. Smith said more and more job- 
bers are getting into OIIC work, es- 
pecially in the schools. 

The school program is going ahead 
slowly, but progress is being made in 
securing local permission to present 
material in the high and junior high 
schools. A great many problems 
have to be solved and many confer- 
ences held before permission is 
given to introduce material in local 
schools, Mr. Smith said. Jobbers can 
help a great deal because many of 
them already are active in local 
school work. 

Some of the Georgia jobbers ob- 
jected to supporting the OTIC as long 
as the major companies continue 
marketing practices which are 
deemed detrimental to the jobber. 

Mr. Smith said the OIC has 
nothing to do with prices and market- 
ing practices. Its job is to inform 
the public that the oil industry as a 
whole is doing a good job for the 
nation. Any bad impressions affect 
the jobber as well as the major. Mr. 
Smith said. 

Speaking as an oil jobber, Mr. 
Smith said he felt a lack of co- 
ordination between major company 
heads and their field men was respon- 
sible for many of the jobber com- 
plaints. 

One jobber substantiated this by 
saying that he called the top man in 
his supplying company and got 
prompt action on a problem on which 
the field man had refused to act. 

Another jobber, however, said he 
had tried to contact his supplier head 
and was turned down. In fact he 
said that he wasn’t even granted an 
audience. 

Comment of other jobbers to this: 
“You need a new supplier.” 


Business Outlook — Dr. Lloyd B. 
Raisty, vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta, spoke to 
the jobbers on the “Business Outlook 
under Eisenhower.” 

He said business would be good on 
a short-term basis and at least 
through 1953. The future will bring 
a return to sound money and a bal- 
ancing of the budget. However, 
there will be no turning back of the 
economy by. means of deflation— 
rather there will be a stabilizing of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
he said. 

Credit — Installment buying pro- 
vides a method for many people to 
build up capital assets, K. R. Lemley, 
assistant vice president of the Citi- 
zens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, told the Georgia oil men. 

In dealing with budget programs, 
he emphasized the need for using 
standard charges, setting up liberal 
terms and above all to make sure 
that the collection system is efficient 
and at the same time a goodwill 
builder. 

The association decided to hold its 
next meeting in October at a date to 
be determined later by the board of 
directors and officers. Also it was 
decided to set a meeting schedule of 
April and October beginning in 1954. 

By C. B. 


Jobber Associations to Back 
Consult-Supplier Month 


NPN News Bureau 

Two jobber associations, pledged 
to work with “Consult Your Supplier 
Month,” and not reported in NPN’s 
survey (Jan. 21 issue) are Kansas 
Oil Men’s Assn., and the Florida Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. 

During January and February, the 
Kansas association expects a mini- 
mum of 80% of its members to meet 
with sales managers of supplying 
companies. 

The Florida association has listed 
“Consult Your Supplier Month,” as 
a part of its Feb. 6 annual meeting 
agenda and as a result expects to 
have 90% participation by its mem- 
bers. The association bulletin has 
also given wide publicity to the 
event. 


Sinclair’s J. E. Dyer Heads 
API's Jobber Subcommittee 


News Bureau 


NPN 

WASHINGTON—James E. Dyer, 
vice president, Sinclair Oil Corp., has 
been appointed chairman of the Job- 
ber Advisory Subcommittee of API's 
Division of Marketing. He succeeds 
R. M. Bartlett, general sales vice 
president of Gulf Oil Corp., who is 
now API vice president for Division 
of Marketing. 

The only new member on the job- 
ber subcommittee this year is R. C. 
Arnold, general sales manager of 
Gulf. 
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Oil at Last Striking Back at False Attacks 


Maybe it is too soon to be jubilant, but present indica- 
tions are that the representatives of this oil industry are 
finally getting around to realizing that the fellow who 
stands up on his own two hind legs and fights for the 
right, as he sees it, is pretty apt to get a respectful hear- 
ing from the public and probably come out on top in the 
end. 


This matter of speaking up—and out—against the de- 
tractors of the industry at Washington has been some- 
thing that NPN has been editorializing about for a long, 
long time. Oftentimes, during the days of Roosevelt, Ickes, 
Hopkins, Wallace et al, it has appeared as though these 
preachments fell on deaf ears. At least they were timid 
ears. Because few dared and none really did, in those 
times, raise their heads and speak their minds—and tell 
the truth, publicly—about the New Deal charlatans and 
the downright rottenness of the things they were doing— 
and getting away with. 

Throughout all the years of the New Deal and its suc- 
cessor administration, Truman’s so-called Fair Deal, there 
was scarcely a week in which the oil industry was not 
subjected to vilification in some form or other by these 
self-proclaimed guardians of the public interest. There 
was something of a moratorium while World War II was 
on, it is true, with Ickes particularly distinguishing him- 
self in this regard, although the evidence is that he muz- 
zled himself only because he realized that he never could 
get the war-oil job done without industry’s wholehearted 
co-operation and the vanity of the fellow was such that 
he yearned to have the credit, even if the actual credit 
belonged to others. 

Well, the oil industry let Ickes have that credit, only to 
see him revert to form, as soon as the war was over, 
and go back to plying his same old trade, with the in- 
dustry again his favorite—and oh, so silent—whipping boy. 

And so it has been, until just the last few months, when 
oil men suddenly seem to have acquired a back bone and 
begun to stand up to these fakers at Washington, who, 
for sake of the power to rule, seemed and evidently still 
are willing to lie about business and honest businessmen 
‘til the cows come home. 


Great credit, then, to the oil company attorneys who, 
apparently without waiting even for word from their home 
offices, just the other week promptly and openly nailed as 
downright dishonest and indecent the proposal by then 
Attorney General McGranery that they consent to the fil- 
ing of a civil suit in return for the government’s dropping 
its grand jury investigation into the alleged “interna- 
tional petroleum cartel.” 


Hats off, too, to Bruce K. Brown for his refusal to en- 
gage in a quibble with that dictator-minded member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Stephen J. Spingarn, over 
whether his—Brown’s—courageous public exposure of the 
dirty background surrounding the release of the com- 
mission report on that same alleged “cartel” was 100% 
accurate or just a little bit off, maybe 1% or so. 

And applause, also, for Board Chairman Bob Wilson, of 
Indiana Standard, for his article in last week’s Saturday 
Evening Post exposing the fakery, the downright schem- 
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ing maliciousness of much of what these professional do- 
gooders have been doing at the capital in the alleged name 
of more and better competition and the antitrust laws. 


This kind of industry outspokenness has been all too 
long in the coming. The results of the last election show 
that. The people—the voters—seem to have long suspected 
the truth, but not until they were told the truth during 
the recent campaign, by men who had the courage to 
stand up and speak it, were they able accurately to judge 
and to register their verdict, which was what they did last 
November 4. 


It is pretty much of truism that, given both sides of a 
story, the people will generally come close to reaching a 
correct decision. They will at least be right more times 
than wrong. As they are right now, for example, in their 
obvious refusal to heed the anguished wailings of Spingarn 
over having been caught, like a raccoon in a chicken 
coop, in the politically-motivated “cartel” report shenan- 
igan. 

So let the industry continue to manifest its own new 
found courage to stand up for what it knows to be right. 
And let it continue to do so even during the new adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower, because it must not be 
forgotten that while many of the faces at Washington are 
new, the hard core of the Federal bureaucracy continues 
New Deal at heart and is still very much a factor to be 
reckoned with. 


Perhaps it will even be necessary on occasion to take 
out after the President himself or some of those he has 
brought to Washington and placed in high position. It is 
to be hoped not, but if he or they are wrong in something, 
they deserve to be told off. If they persist in the error, 
then there should be no hesitancy on the part of this 
industry in stating its case publicly for all to hear and 
to judge. 

Silence may be golden but not always, and least of all 
in a fight—when you're right! 


Growing U.S. Interest in Toll Roads 
May Herald New Grab for Tax Dollars 


Introduction of legislation in Congress to bring the 
federal government into active participation in toll roads 
is another step toward expanding government control 
over private enterprise doing business along the nation’s 
highways, and also is another grab at the “easy” tax 
dollar to be extracted from the motorist. 

The politicians are rapidly seizing upon the toll road 
fad as the solution to the nation’s highway problem and, 
with that excuse, are becoming promiscuous in their recom- 
mendations for toll roads, whether economical or not, and 
whether actually needed or not. 

That has been true at the state level. If proposals due 
for congressional consideration win acceptance, then we 
will have the federal government in the picture, too, and 
past experience has shown that federal bureaus are far 
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more adept at extracting public funds for spending on fool- 
ish ventures than the states ever were. 


Senator Bush (R. Conn.) soon will introduce a bill to 
permit the collection of tolls on highways built with 
federal aid funds. His reasoning apparently is that if 
the states can fatten their coffers from toll road collec- 
tions (including outrageous royalties collected from oil 
companies operating stations on those roads), then the 
federal government should get in on the act, at least to 


the extent of permitting states to collect tolls on federal- 
aid highways. 


Looking at past records, it does not seem too brash to 
assume that once the door is opened to permit states to 
collect tolls on federal-aid highways, it will not be too 
great a step to next permit the federal government to 





A sensible man judges of present by past 
events.—Sophocles 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


build its own toll roads and thus get its share of this 
“easy” money. If that sounds far-fetched, just remember 
how the federal government has gotten its fingers into 
the gasoline tax grab. 

Representative Shelley (D., Calif.) already has intro- 
duced a bill to extend federal aid to construction and main- 
tenance of highway approaches to locally-built toll bridges 
which “are part of the strategic network of highways.” 
That is just another offer to aid and abet states in build- 
ing toll-collecting highway facilities by providing funds 
with which to construct approaches to these facilities. 

Put the two bills together and the over-all picture sug- 
gests that the federal government may soon be casting 
more than a casual glance in the direction of toll-col- 
lection facilities. 


With the oil industry already battling against state con- 
trol of private enterprise along toll roads and trying to 
discourage the promiscuous construction of such high- 
ways, it looks now as if that battle must be broadened to 
embrace the Washington arena. And let there be no pulling 
of punches. 

When bids are asked on stations along toll roads, if 
there is company disagreement with the policy of granting 
monopolies, then the company should abstain from bid- 
ding. Or, if the company feels it must bid, then keep the 
bids on a profitable basis and put a halt to lining the 
pockets of toll road commissions with booty collected 











from an already over-taxed motoring public. 





Comments From Readers 
FROM: An Oil Marketer 


I have been a reader of your in- 
teresting and informative publication 
for a number of years. I have been 
much interested in the various arti- 
cles appearing from time to time on 
jobber margins and the practices of 
some companies, either Independents, 
jobbers, or commission agents for 
major oil companies, and I would 
like to say that I wish one of your 
correspondents could make a trip 
through the South and talk to job- 
bers of major company products, In- 
dependents selling unbranded prod- 
ucts and commission agents and con- 
signees of major oil products, and de- 
termine just where the greatest cut 
price competition springs from. 

In August this year, the State of 
Alabama requested bids from all com- 
panies for supplies of gasoline, Diesel 
fuel and kerosine for various counties 
throughout the state, and I am at- 
taching for your inspection a resume 
of these bids. 

You will notice that only one 
major company, namely—Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., offered a state-wide discount 
of 1c per gal. on gasoline with the 
exception of one county and they 
did not bid because of having a job- 
ber operation in that county. 


. .. I am in the oil business and 
I am very friendly with all types 
of competition, but certainly it seems 
to me that the jobbers should be 
interested in conserving and saving 
their present margin instead of ask- 


ing for a greater margin which gives 
hem more latitude to’ either cut 
prices or furnish expensive equipment. 
Last year not a single major oil 
company offered the State of Ala- 
bama any discount, but because of 
so many jobbers offering a discount 
off the tank wagon price, the Gulf 
Refining Co., decided to offer a ic 
discount in 66 of the 67 counties. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS has 
omitted the name of the writer. 


ROM: E. W. Kreie 
General Manager 
Associated Co-op Services 
Merrill, Wis. 


I am a diligent reader of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS and appreciate the 
fine quality of material included in 
the articles of the publication. It is 
no doubt the outstanding news publi- 
cation of its kind in the country. 
I am surprised, however, by the lack 
of understanding and knowledge that 
some of your writers have on co- 
operatives. In fact in the issue of 
Jan. 7, the writer of the story titled, 
“Hope Grows for ‘Equal’ Co-op Taxa- 
tion, But Backers See Tough Con- 
gress Fight,” (p. 22) reveals shame- 
ful ignorance of co-operative organi- 
zation... 

I manage a large co-operative or- 
ganization in central Wisconsin, and 
I will defy anybody to make the 
charge that we do not pay taxes on 
the same basis as any other business. 
I will also make available any local 
tax records proving that our co- 
operative is one of the largest tax- 


paying business organizations in the 
community. We also pay federal in- 
come tax on the same basis that 
any other corporation pays. 

Now these arguments have been 
gone over many, many times, but 
the payoff in the article to which 
I refer is in the last paragraph. In 
this paragraph, you reveal that you 
just do not understand co-operative 
organization. You state that the con- 
sumer co-operatives market’ the 
farmer’s products for him, and that 
farmer co-operatives operating as 
wholesalers, market products such as 
petroleum and sell directly to the 
farmers. Consumer co-operatives do 
not market products for farmers; 
they are merely organizations estab- 
lished by these farmers through 
which they are supplied their various 
needs. A marketing co-operative 
sells a farmer’s products for him 
through his own organization. 


FROM: A. G. Simonds 
Plainfield, N. J. 


I wish to advise you that I am 
retiring. from Gulf Oil Corp., after 
38 years of service, and I would 
therefore request that my mailing 
address be changed to my home as 
shown above for the balance of my 
subscription. 

For the greater part of my associa- 
tion with the petroleum buviness I 
have been a subscriber to the Na- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS and have 
always found it to be not only in- 
teresting, but very helpful in keeping 
abreast of the progress of this great 
industry. 


- 
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Phillips Division Chief Fulfills Dream; 
Joins Ranks of Independent Jobbers 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Another major 
company market- 
ing executive, Floyd Nordstrom, Min- 
neapolis division manager of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., has resigned to 
become an Independent jobber. Ful- 
filling a life-long dream of operat- 
ing his own company, Mr. Nordstrom 
has leased the Phillips properties at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, effective in 
February. 

Mr. Nordstrom, who spent 23 years 
with Phillips, is following in the re- 
cent footsteps of two other Midwest 
major company division managers 
who decided to become jobbers. These 
are J. G. (Jack) Sinclair of the 
Farmer’s Oil & Supply Co., Colfax, 
Ill, who had been division manager 
for Shell at Indianapolis, and Leo 
Barry of the Barry Petroleum Co., 
Kansas City, who for 13 years was 
division manager of Phillips at Kan- 
sas City. 

In addition to fulfilling his am- 
bition of becoming an independent 
businessman, Mr. Nordstrom also de- 
cided to enter the petroleum jobbing 
field because, on the basis of his many 
years of observation and experience, 
he believes that the future of the 
Independent jobber is brighter than 
ever before. 

A native of Central City, Neb., Mr. 
Nordstrom was graduated from the 
University of Nebraska in 1926. He 
worked five years for Continental Oil 
Co. before joining Phillips. Then he 
traveled for ‘Phillips through Neb- 
raska, the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
western Wisconsin. He was Omaha 
division manager of Phillips in 1939 
and 1940, and moved to Minneapolis 
in 1942. During the ensuing 10 years 
he became one of the best known, 
most popular oil men in the upper 
Midwest. 


* * > 


At Cedar Rapids, Mr. Nordstrom 
will take over a 100,000-gal. bulk 
plant serving 12 outlets. His son, Wil- 
liam B. Nordstrom, 23, an ensign sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor, T.H., will 
enter the business as soon as he is 
discharged from the Navy in another 
year or two. 

“T’ve always liked the jobbing busi- 
ness and wanted to become a job- 
ber,” Mr. Nordstrom told NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws. “It has been my 
ambition for many years. Finally, 
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I told Phillips of my wishes and they 
were good enough to agree to turn 
over the Cedar Rapids properties 
to me. 

“I wanted to stay with Phillips— 
they’ve always treated me wonder- 
fully—and I deeply appreciate the 
fact they were willing to give me 
what I wanted.” 

” + o 


In discussing the future of the In- 
dependent jobber, Mr. Nordstrom 
pointed out that he wouldn’t give up 
all the retirement benefits he had 
built up during the years with Phil- 
lips unless he felt that the jobber’s 
future was bright. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


“I definitely feel that the Inde- 
pendent jobber will continue to ex- 
pand and become more important in 
the distribution system,”’ he said. 
“The independent businessman can 
do so much more with the same fa- 
cilities than a large company can. 
I saw it happen repeatedly with the 
many jobbers whom I contacted as 
a division manager. 

“With few exceptions, the Inde- 
pendents have shown a sizeable in- 
crease year after year. To do this, 
of course, it is necessary to put 
forth sales effort and to operate ef- 
ficiently at all times, but these are 
the factors which are decidedly in 
favor of the jobber. He can operate 
more efficiently than his big brother, 
and that is the reason he is here 
today, and will be stronger and big- 
ger tomorrow. 


“The industry needs its big com- 
panies, as well as the small,” Mr. 
Nordstrom observed. “There is a 
place for both, and each is depend- 
ent upon the other.” 


Oil Truckers Report Scaring Costs 
Caused by New York Ton-Mile Tax 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


The ton - mile 

tax is register- 

ing on New York State oil market- 

ers and other truck operators like a 

ton of bricks when they take the 
time to calculate the cost. 

Some figures from their work- 
sheets will illustrate the point. Also, 
they should give pauce to marketers 
in states such as Connecticut, New 
Jersey. and Massachusetts among 
others, where adoption of the ton- 
mite, or weight-distance tax, is be- 
ing proposed. 

Distributor “A” operates five tank 
trucks (1,100 to 2,400 gals.) in local 
delivery, and three _ tractor-trailer 
transports (4,530 to 5,120 gals.) 

He has taken as an example his 
5,120-gal. transport. In 1952, it 
traveled fewer miles than in 1951 
(106.450 as against 107,272 mi.), 
hauled a little less product (2,058,- 
240 gals. as against 2,094,080 gals.) 
—and consumed more gasoline (25,- 
105 gals. as against 23,269 gals.) 

Yet, along with a $174.80 increase 
in registration costs, the ton-mile 
tax ran his tax cost per mile to 3.14c 
for 1952, from 1.37c in 1951, and his 
cost per gal. transported to 0.16c 
from .07c. 


He incurred $199.69 more in gaso- 
line taxes, state and federal, in us- 
ing more gasoline and paying a 
higher federal rate. But the ton-mile 
tax was the chief factor. It added 
exactly $1,500.35 to his tax burden 
on this one truck. 

Total license, gasoline and use 
taxes were 128% greater than license 
and gasoline taxes in 1951 (the use, 
or ton-mile tax went into effect Oct. 
1, 1951). 

* Distributor “B” operates two trac- 
tor trailers (4,160 gals. and 4,850 
gals.) and six smalier trucks. His 
comparative figures for the largest 
tractor trailer are as follows—and 
he is of the opinion the tax differ- 
ence between 1951 and 1952 for the 
smaller trucks would be “even great- 
er in percentage proportion” than is 
true with the tractor trailer: 

1951 1962 
Mileage .......... 47,500 52,003 
License, tractor .. $°0 80 $101.00 
License, trailer .... 67.40 236.00 
Gasoline used ....... 11,442 gals. 13,057 gals 
Federal] gasoline tax.. 171.63 261.14 
State gasoline tax.... 457.68 522.28 
Weight-distance tax 778.95 
Gris. hauled ..... 1,309,400 
Total tax covt 1,839.37 
Tax cost per gal..... 00140 

Now take the case history of a 
sizeable transporter of various kinds 


1,304.6"0 
777.51 
00059 
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Tanks that ta 


This 35-foot Fruehavf Tank-Trailer is operated by Kaw Transport Co. of 
Sugar Creek, Missouri. Kaw operates 13 Fruehaufs, hauling petroleum 
products in Missouri and Kansas, with authorities for chemical hauling 
extending to Nebraska and lowa. 10 of Kaw’s units are equipped with 
Fruehaut’s exclusive Gravity Tandem Suspension, 


TAKE A LOOK 
INSIDE THE SHELL 
AND SEE THE QUALITY 
THAT'S BUILT INTO 
A FRUEHAUF! 





YOU HAUL, I 
IN A FRUE 
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TIRE COSTS WITH 
GRAVITY TANDEM! 









Why do drivers, from coast to coast, prefer Gravity Tan- 
dem? No problem answering that: Fruehauf’s exclusive, 
patented torsion bar tandem pulls easier, rides easier, and 
steers easier! 


Why do owners prefer Gravity Tandem? Because this 
easy-trailing feature produces up to three times normal 
tire mileage! And torsion springing is gentle on tanks, 
prevents stress and leaks. What's more, GT owners are 
cost-insured by the only complete tandem guarantee in 
the industry! 












“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION™ 







SAFER 


PRINTING INK 
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Fruehaufs for Leak- Protection... 
@ Fruehaufs for Mileage Records... 
Fruehaufs for Hauling Profits / 


Fully-Equipped Branch Factories In All Principal Cities ! 


SULPHURIC ACID 











FRED R. SUDDARTH, President 
Kaw Transport Co. 
Sugar Creek, Missouri 





“Our Fruehaufs Have Covered Over 
8 Million Miles . . and They've Stood 
Up Perfectly Through Every Mile!” 


“Our 13 Fruehaufs have traveled an average 
of 626,000 miles each,” says Fred R. Suddarth, 
President of Kaw Transport Co., “yet our ex- 
perience with leaks has been next to nil. One 
of our units is 18 years old and still in excel- 
lent shape. When you roll up mileage figures 
like these with so little tank repair, you really 
know you've got quality tanks. 
“Our drivers are especially sold on Fruehaufs 
because of the way Gravity Tandem holds the 
road on curves. They find braking safer and 
easier because GT eliminates wheel hop. 
“Those are just a few reasons why we keep 
on buying Fruehaufs year after year.” 

* * + 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

























BUNKER-C OIL 
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of cargo—except liquids. He writes: 

“We have completed our first year 
under the ton-mile tax and have 
some figures for your information. 

“From October 1, 1951, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1952, we paid the state of 
New York $103,143.68 in taxes under 
the ton-mile tax law. 

“This necessitated the computation 
of 18,008 tripsheets. The time put 
on the actual computing and posting 
of tripsheets totaled 8,039 hours. An 
additional 1,161 hours was charged 
for punching I.B.M. cards and run- 
ning them on the machine. 


“Add to that the cost of the ma- 
teriais used, plus 25% of one man’s 
time on supervision and follow up 
and we come up with the astounding 
figure of $19,315 as a cost of keep- 
ing these records. 

“You will note that we have added 
no overhead to these figures. Also, 
you should bear in mind that the 
state has twice sent two men to 
audit our reports. The first time 
they spent four days, and the second 
time two days. We haven’t been 
billed for that expense yet. 


“On this basis it cost approximate- 
ly $40 per year per tractor or trailer 
($80 for a combination) to keep 
these records and make the reports 
required. 

“Incidentally our system is prac- 


PACIFIC COAST 


Oil is stil tight 
on the West 
but General Petroleum is 





Coast, 
preparing itself for the return of a 


buyer’s market. It is laying the 
groundwork to do some aggressive 
selling. 

For more than 10 years now, oil 
companies haven’t had it too dif- 
ficult in finding. a market for pro- 
ducts. There have been exceptions, 
notably the glut of heavy fuel oil 
prior to the Korean war outbreak 
in 1950. Gasoline was loosening up 
about the same period. But on the 
whole, outiets were available, so 
there hasn’t been a need for eager 
selling efforts. 


Looking forward to a time when 
there will be a real premium on 
selling ability, GP has streamlined 
its marketing department. Sig- 
nificantly, the position of sales man- 
ager has been re-activated after 
several years disuse. A young (43) 
executive with 21 years experience 
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tically perfect. The auditors who 
were here for two days last month 
could not find a single error or mis- 
calculation in our reports. The first 
six months’ audit did discover some 
discrepancy, and we fixed amended 
reports and paid an additional tax 
of $746.15 as a result of that audit. 
The total for the year includes this 
figure. However, I repeat, the last 
audit found not one single error. 


“The tax ranged from 5c on the 
bottom to $9.64 at the top, per trip- 
sheet. The average was $5.728 per 
trip. 

“During the year we used 214 trip 
lease vehicles which paid the tax on 
their own permit numbers and there- 
fore were not included in our re- 
ports. Using the same average cost 
per trip our trucks had, they ac- 
tually accounted for an additional 
tax of $1,225.79, making the gross 
total $104,369.47 to the state, plus 
$19,315 cost to us, for a grand total 
cost of $123,684.47. 

“With an average of 200 road trac- 
tors and 250 road trailers in opera- 
tion, this total reached $275 per trac- 
tor and $275 per trailer, or $550 for 
a tractor-trailer combination. 


“It aiso looks as though loss of 
reciprocity in Ohio and Michigan will 
cost us an additional $60,000 or more 
per year.” 


GP’s Sales Division Shakeup Accents 
Belief in Return of Buyer's Market 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


in marketing, Baxter F. Ball, was 
selected to fill it. 

Ali along the line, the accent is 
on selling. The title of “district 
manager” has been changed to “dis- 
trict sales manager’. 

Branch managerships, as compo- 
nents of a district, have been dis- 
continued. 

Previously, there were six divisions, 
divided into 21 districts. GP has 
re-arranged that structure drastical- 
ly. Two divisions (Arizona and 
Utah) have been classified as dis- 
tricts, and the district sales managers 
answer directly to Mr. Ball. Before 
the change, those divisions contained 
districts, subdivided into branches. 
Two others divisions (Oregon and 
Washington) were merged into one. 
Today there are three divisions, 20 
districts and no branches. There 
are now two industrial districts com- 
pared to three previously. 

The streamlining marks another 
phase in the process of decentraliz- 





ing the marketing department and 
delegating greater authority to the 
districts. The new district sales 
managers are vested with more au- 
thority today than division managers 
were before, a company representative 
said. And division managers exer- 
cise more authority than they used 
to. 

The triple layer of executives, 
with limited powers, encumbered in- 
itiative and held up decisions. Com- 
menting on this decentralization 
recently, Vern A. Bellman, marketing 
vice president, remarked, “We have 
given tightly-held authority away 
and our gift is coming back to us, 
like the traditional bread cast on the 
water, in a one hundred-fold increase 
in enthusiasm and initiative. We 
think we are beginning to discover 
the way to be big but not cumber- 
some.” 


This new emphasis on selling was 
prompted by GP’s beiief that the day 
is coming when oil companies will 
have to hustle for business, as they 
used to. Futhermore, in 1954, GP 
will have about one-third more prod- 
ucts to sell than it has now because 
its 35,000 b/d refinery at Ferndaie, 
Wash., will be on stream then. 

One company representative com- 
mented on the situation, “Our idea 
is that we are going to have more 
men out selling and fewer men inside 
doing the managing.” 

So extensive has been this reorgani- 
zation that it has not been achieved 
without heartaches and dislocations. 
There were cases of men being passed 
over arid others being transferred to 
lesser posts. 

However, the main concern was 
welding the marketing department 
into the most efficient selling outfit 
possible, a company representative 
said. It was difficult to make some 
of the decisions involving personnel 
changes, but the welfare of the 
company was a determining factor, 
he said. 


* > * 


At least one Independent marketer 
predicts that the gasoline market 
will start loosening up on the West 
Coast by mid-summer. 


As tanker rates decline, he expects 
gasoline to be shipped in from the 
Gulf, offering some relief to the In- 
dependent jobbers. “Even if some 
major suppliers don’t like it,” he said, 
“a buyer’s market for wholesalers 
is in the making.” 

The Serve Yourself and Muttiple 
Pump Assn. expects the gasoline 
shortage to continue. It recently 
wrote to its members, “No matter 
what ‘happens in Korea, substantial 
sources advise us gasoline will re- 
main tight—by plan.” 

The Association opinion in a nut- 
shell: Backdoors are closed, no matter 
how loose gas gets. 
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Natural Gasoline Prices Dip; Fuel Oil Easier 


Decline in prices for natura] gasoline in the Mid-Conti- 
nent and easier quotations generally for distillate fuel 
oils in the East and Midwest featured oil marketing de- 
velopments the third week in January. 

Natural gasoline prices were down 0.5c per gal. in 
the Mid-Continent when manufacturers reported sales 
of Grade 26-70 at 6.375c Group 3, and 5.875c, FOB Breck- 
enridge. 

The decline from ceiling prices for this product, com- 
ing on Jan. 21, was earlier than usual, trade sources said. 
In other years, breaks from the winter levels occurred on 
Feb. 26 in 1952, Feb. 12 in 1951, and Feb. 13 in 1950. 

For the month of November, the latest reporting month 
for natural gasoline and allied products by the Bureau of 
Mines, inventories at refineries, plants and terminals were 
down moderately to 8,584,000 bbls., while production was 
up 14,000 b/d to 645,000 b/d. 


The same warm weather that probably reduced de- 
mand for natural gasoline for winter motor fuel blend- 
ing had much to do with easier prices for distillate fuels 
in a number of areas. 

In the East, the first easing of distillates occurred 
when Atlantic Refining Co. reported its tank car prices 
to bulk commercial consumers of kerosine, Diesel fuel, 
and No. 2 in the state of Pennsylvania and Delaware 
had been reduced 0.15c per gal., effective Jan. 19. This 
move put Atlantic’s commercial tank car and reseller 
tank car prices on a par in these areas, and a number 
of other companies indicated they would follow. — 


When the Office of Price Stabilization approved gen- 
eral price increases on distillate fuel prices in the East 
last July 1, some sellers—but not all sellers—posted bulk 
commercial prices on these oils 0.15c higher than their 
prices to the reseller trade. In the recent past, railroad 
buyers of Diesel fuel have been “putting the pressure on” 
for lower prices. It also has been said that suppliers 
whose consumer prices were never advanced to the full 
ceilings have picked up additional volume, particularly 
from railroad accounts, for the first three months of 1953. 

There also were rumblings of lower prices for heating 
oils among resellers at New York Harbor. Reductions 
ranging up to 0.2c per gal. for No. 2 fuel reportedly were 
becoming prevalent on New York Harbor yard sales, and 
there also were unconfirmed reports of efforts to move 
barge quantities of No. 2 fuel at prices down to 9.3c 
per gal. 

While many East Coast sources said that virtually 
no distillates were moving to other than regular custo- 
mers and that prices were “soft,” one major declared 
that he had received no complaints (of lower prices) from 
his barge customers. Another major eastern marketer 
said that some terminal operators had so reduced their 
takings with the mild weather that a cold spell would 
bring about a heavy drain on primary supplies. 

Contrary to the general trend, prices for tank wagon 
deliveries of heating oils were 0.2c higher at Washing- 
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ton, D. C., following approval of the hike by OPS., Esso 
Standard said that its Washington tank wagon prices 
were increased in line with the OPS boost to 14.5c for 
kerosine and 13.7c for No. 2 fuel, effective Jan, 19. 


In Eastern Canada, Imperial] Oil Limited announced re- 
ductions of 0.3c per gal. in its prices for light fuel oil 
in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland (see page 
45). 


While no general change in distillate fuel prices were 
indicated in the Midwest, trade sources said that “dis- 
counts” (off published prices) ranging from 0.625 to 0.75c 
per gal. were readily obtainable by resellers on spot tank 
car shipments, FOB Group 3. 


In only one large refining district, the Gulf, were dis- 
tillate fuels closely held with buyers ready to snap up 
spot quantities at prices generally quoted. However, sev- 
eral Gulf coast sources, said that kerosine supplies had 
eased somewhat, adding that the continued tight supply 
situation on No, 2 fuel reflected foreign demand for gas 
oils rather than domestic call for No. 2 fuel heating 
oil. 

Gasoline and heavy fuel were quiet in all markets, ac- 
cording to reports. At the Gulf, a split cargo of part 
regular-grade and part premium reportedly was sold at 
“low Oilgram, date of lifting” (11c and 12c, respectively 
at time of the sale). Along the East Coast, heavy fuel 
oil quotations were steadier than recently following re- 
ductions made by all principal suppliers (see Jan, 21 NPN, 
p. 45). 

There were no developments reported in specialty prod- 
ucts, which, for many of them, meant that prices were 
barely holding. Weather about 10% warmer than normal 
in the Midwest and Southwest has worked to ease sup- 
plies of liquefied petroleum gases (see p. 45). 


GULF COAST 


Fuel Offerings Expected to Increase 


How soon distillate oils will appear in quantity appeared 
to be the principal topic for discussion in the cargo trade 
at the Gulf the past week. A few sales to enliven a gen- 
erally quiet market were disclosed, but consensus of re- 
finers and traders was that stocks of a number of prod- 
ucts were growing big and inquiries were relatively quiet. 


There still were ready buyers of No. 2 fuel in cargo 
lots at 8c, however, and low pour gas oils were in demand 
from the export trade. On the other hand, refiners for 
the most part reported that orders for distillates from 
the upper Midwest so far this season have been “‘disap- 
pointing”. One major declared that very shortly he would 
be offering No. 2 fuel, for the sizeable inventory he has 
been holding against an “old-fashioned” winter still is 
pretty much intact. “It’s either that or reducing runs,” 
he added. 

Were it not for foreign orders placed late last year for 
kerosine and gas oils, these products now would be in 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 20 through Jan. 26) 
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Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ... »» (€4)11.375-11.95 
Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. (2)12-12.75 
W, rn (Texas & on Mex, «hpt.) .. 12(2) 
nneeeaced evades ad” Dat 


(3)11.5-11.875 

(6)11.375-11.75 

(4)11.375-11.75 

(2)12-12.75 
2(2 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(6)11.375-11.75 
(4)11.375-11.75 
(2) 19-08. 18 


2(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(6)11.375-11.75 
(4)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(6)11.375-11.75 
(4)11.375-11.75 
(2)12-12.75 
12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


Motor ‘Guseiis 86 Oct. (Presatem) : 






N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 12 12 12 12 33 
W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12 12 12 12 11.75 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) ..........++ Wee 11.75 11.75 11.75 11.75 . 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, (Regular): ” 
N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) .. 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
W. Tex, (Texas & New M . 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) jes 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Cent. W. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) ad Ge ab5% veee sess cose 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): = sai ate 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ........ (4)10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 (4) 10.5-10,.875 (4)10.5-10.875 ( . 5-10. 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern st shpt.) .. (6)10.375-10.625 (6)10.375-10.625 (6) 10.375-10.625 (6) 10.375-10.625 (6) 10.375-10.625 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) .......... (5)10.375-10.5 (5)10.375-10. (5)10.375-10 (52 375-10.5 (oo 375-10.5 
. Tex. (Texas & New » shpt.) .. 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 0.75-11. 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. ae es 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10. 75-11 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) occcnsce. Cevenean (2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 ars 75-11 (2)10. 75-11 
Cent. W. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 10.75 10.75 10.75 0.75 10.75 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct, = 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh , Et 
ret anny Ps (Northern shpt. yy ey owes .* 

wester (Grou » veee sees eevee se 
stern ‘oup asis i0/75-11(2) 10. 75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 














N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 75 5 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10,.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9. -625-10. 125 
Okla., Group 3 ee vabpi:) D  Sales 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 
Midwestern (Group 3 bas ee 9.625-9.75 25-9.75 9.625-9.75 9.625-9.75 9.625-9.75 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) :: (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 
W. Tex, (Texas & 4 Mex, on. er 10.25-10.5 5-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 
E. Tex. (Truck Tns oaddtee 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck. Tnsp.) 10 10 0 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 
SOG TG DAGUEP bos ce cccdsccscenexe . 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 13.85-15 
New York harbor, * barges 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
Philadelphia ............ 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 > 15-15.2 
Philadelphia, barges 15.05 15.05 05 15.05 5.05 
EOD (bch ndis av od dbibe ne adsccdetve 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 13. . 15(2) 
Baltimore, MD. cpudecatntwss tastes 12.8 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
New York harbor . ond ceovdnece 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
New bs a F ange barges" 60006 6600 cee 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
PL” 4 toad pu ns Kh 0¢0 646 60 KS $6 a6 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 
Philadelphia, BED. “6 ab-n0cesd ch erans 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05 
ae eee 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, DE Disue 660000 tkades des 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular): 
wt, ae eres 12.85-13.6 12. rat 6 12.85-13.6 12.85-13.6 12.85-13.6 
New ba pesate, TONES on ccicevcceseh 12.5-13.4 12.5-1 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 
PUNE 04006 fobescceceteseeveeve (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13. $ (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 (2)13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, BOONE. weccecisevianias 13.6-13.8 13.6-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.6-13.8 3.6-13.8 
ED dined s chiwke nt 60t345h60edede 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 
Baltimore, DONOR Wesco scic se esceies 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
Motor Gasoline: ’ > 
Western Penna., a eae 
90 Oct. (Prem soccer aed ben 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 
86 Oct. (Reguiary ” 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 
OD GOR. GUA D | bce tecccccedccdtveue 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
SG Oct, (CReBUIAr) .ic nsec cecevescnns 12,75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) i. 75-12.9(2) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
Se Bae, APOE | cw Sactre's's ehcsvcccest 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
SE Oot, (MagwlAr) 2.502 ccccccccccees 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





surplus, according to most reports. An Independent, 


found a buyer at “low Oilgram, date of lifting” for the 
who said that orders from Chicago and Minneapolis this 


two products, respectively. In addition, a tow of kero- 





year have been “negligible,” reported that almost his en- 
tire output of kerosine and gas oil currently still was go- 
ing abroad. It also was known that a major refiner 
has booked 1,000,000 bbls. of gas oil for export during 
1953. Still another major, whose distillate inventories 
were building more rapidly than he anticipated, offered 
the excess on these oils to a foreign affiliate, according 
to reports. 

Except for gasoline, and a few cargoes of jet fuel and 
ounker “C” fuel, supplies available to the spot cargo 
trade were not onerous, reports indicated. A cargo of 
part regular-grade and part premium gasoline reportedly 


sine was sold at 9c for upriver shipment, and this was a 
small quantity considering the potential demand. That 
this materia] was sold far down the Gulf indicated that 
it probably would have commanded a “premium” at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, considering that the buyer was 
located up the river. 

While there was no pressure to move gasoline at “dis- 
count” prices, offerings of most grades were liberal. The 
question was: how soon will gasoline inventories start 
crowding out distillate fuel oils? About 26 million bbls. 
of gasoline are already on hand on the Texas and Louisi- 
ana Guif Coast. 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Range Oil Tightens, Offerings Vanish 


Supply situation in range oil suddenly reversed itself 
in Chicago District last week when three primary sup- 
pliers became active buyers and found earlier offerings 
had vanished. 

Stocks of No. 2 fuel were abundant—enough for severe 
weather even though no temporary pipe line has been 
installed around Starved Rock, Ill., locks where repairs 
are underway. Refiners said gasoline was in balance and 
trading quiet. For most part, residuals were steady; 
however, some sources said reductions in the East had 
unsettled local market. Prices were unchanged for all 
products. 

The sudden tightening in range oil following entrance 
of three suppliers in market for substantial quantities 
came as a “surprise” to many trade sources. All three 
suppliers had ample stocks of range oi] elsewhere in their 
marketing territories and were willing to trade off ma- 
terial “almost anywhere” in Midwest in exchange for local 
supplies. 

Mixed reaction on part of suppliers and several traders 
followed the residual price cuts in the East. With some 
there no longer were comments that local prices, es- 
pecially No. 5 fuel, should advance. Others said the 
eastern price drop, along with mild weather and plenty 
of natural gas, had made prices “just a shade easy.” 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Resale No. 6 Fuel Prices Unsettled 


Conflicting reports on status of No, 6 fuel pointed to 
an unsettled condition in open market prices, according 
to Midwest trade sources the third week of January. 
Light fuels and gasoline were quiet. Refiners’ prices were 
unchanged. 

Some sources said the No. 6 market was “a puzzler” 
because of suppliers raising their prices to resellers 5c 
per bbl. to $0.80 and $0.85, while prices fell 10c along the 
East Coast. A temporary standoff between buyers and 
sellers was indicated when one source reported difficulty 
filling orders totaling approximately 100 cars at $0.75, 
for resale. Reseller added he was “aware” that material 
had been sold flat over January as low as $0.70, for re- 
sale. Refiners’ quotations to the trade were unchanged 
at $0.90 to $1. 

The quiet prevailing in light fuels throughout most 
Midwest states made it “real easy” to borrow light fuels 
at almost any terminal along the Great Lakes pipe line, 
according to reports of refiners. Terminal prices were 
steady, however. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Mild Spell Delays Auxiliary Buying 


Central Michigan refiners who normally are buyers of 
auxiliary quantities of distillates by mid-January, last 
week said return of mild weather had caused them to 
put off this buying until early February, perhaps later. 
While one refiner lowered his residual fuel prices “to meet 
competition,” other refiners said residuals were “some- 
what steadier.” Gasoline was quiet. 

Inventories showed little change. One or two refiners 
said they were adding slightly to their distillate storage; 
others said demand was sufficient to prevent inventory 
accumulations. 

Gasoline supplies were described generally as being 
low for the season. Some refiners, however, were adding 
to inventories. Others said they still were shipping from 
little more than working stocks. 

The only price development was refiner’s reduction of 
0.15¢ to 6.6c, FOB Central Michigan, for No. 6 fuel; oth- 
er quotations ranged from 6 to 8c. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
36 and the price tables appearing on pages 39-44 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 42 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Warm Weather Stalls Fuel Trading 


Warm weather along the eastern seaboard continued 
to hold down sales of distillate fuel oils at all levels of 
delivery the past week, and prices were easier, accord- 
ing to reports of suppliers. Residual fue] prices, on the 
other hand, were on firmer ground, the last week’s re- 
ductions (see Jan. 21 NPN, p. 45) having dried up much 
of the previous “low-priced” offerings. 

While no changes were reported in refinery or terminal 
prices to resellers of light fuel oils, there were indications 
of “cut” offerings at the yard and and retail levels of 
supply. At New York Harbor, reductions of 0.2c on 
yard transactions were increasingly prevalent, and some 
resellers have complained to their suppliers that they 
stood to lose business unless they themselves also granted 
similar “discounts.” Most of the so-called “off” prices, 
however, were said to have been made at the barge level 
at New York. 

Trade sources at New York said that bids for product 
were so feeble as to render the spot market “almost non- 
existent” for the time being. There were, however, a 
considerable number of orders placed as a hedge against 
a possible strike of tugboat and barge operators at the 
end of the month. These orders generally were placed 
against regular supply sources, and spot sales of kero- 
sine and No. 2 fuel were negligible. 

New York Harbor sources declared that while the of- 
ferings of distillates were not large, smal] lots could be 
obtained at 9.35c and 9.3c for No. 2 fuel and down to 
10.25c for kerosine; these prices were not confirmed, and 
suppliers generally continued to quote 9.65c and 10.65c 
barges for the two products, respectively. 

Except for one trade in residual, sales of this product 
outside of regular-customer channels also were slow. A 
cargo of bunker “C” fuel oi] was said to have been sold, 
by a seller in New York to a buyer in Baltimore, at an 
undisclosed price. Tank car prices for No. 6 fuel at $2.06 
per bbl. are 6c higher than posted at New York Harbor, 
but this was insufficient spread to cover the 20c per bbl. 
ocean freight between the two points. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
BO DE. ao orice ceeeinceves 15.25 11.63 
BE BED bcc vocioswsscce vs 15.27 11.64 
BOG BOD 6 ie settee po sesice 15.12 11.57 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities, 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast, 











MID-CONTINENT 
No. 6 Demand Rises; Burning Oils Slow 


Except for continued increase in demand for No. 6 
fuel in Kansas and Oklahoma, little trading activity was 
reported in the Mid-Continent during the past week. 
Burning oils were still dragging, with northern consuming 
areas described as “over-supplied.” Lubricating oil and 
gasoline markets, meantime, remained weak, according to 
most trade sources. Refiners’ quotations to trade gen- 
erally were unchanged. 

In Oklahoma, most suppliers formerly selling No. 6 to 
resellers at $0.75 were asking at least $0.80 on high 
sulphur, $0.85 to $0.90 on low sulfur material, and for 
first time in several months, there was good demand for 
residual, according to most sources. Some buyers were 
looking for forward No. 6, with one marketer seeking 
10,000 bbls. for February shipment. Others wanted small- 
er lots for prompt shipment. 

Residual picture also remained bright in Kansas, where 
market was still described as “firm at $1.05.” Oklahoma 
marketer, trying to buy 10 cars of No. 6 in Kansas, was 
unable to find material not already committed on con- 
tract. Reports indicated railroads and industrial custo- 
mers have stepped up their purchases of No. 6 in both 
Kansas and Oklahoma, thereby taking “distress” fuel 
off market. 

But while residual was looking better, northern buy- 
ing of distillates remained very light, with some jobbers 
skeptical over being able to get rid of stocks now on 
hand prior to spring, trade sources said. “Even if we 
have severe weather from now until March, we will] still 
be over stocked on distillates,” one source said, while 
Oklahoma refiner doubted that 30 days “of solid cold 
weather all along pipe line” would “straighten market 
out.” 

With northern markets “jammed” with material, tank 
car distillate trading was at a standstill. Refiners in 
Oklahoma offered Nos. 1 and 2 at 0.625c to 0.75¢ “under 
published prices” generally to resellers, with some ma- 
terial reportedly showing up at larger “discounts,” but 
few buyers were attracted. 

Icy roads in Texas early in week caused local gaso- 
line sales to fall off slightly in that area, but generally, 
refiners in the Mid-Continent described local demand as 


good. Northern calls were few and far between, how- 
ever, with cycled gasoline offered as low as 8.875c, Group 
3, for resale. 

Lubricating oils were slow, with little trading reported. 
One refiner said export demand had fallen off considerably 
for South Texas oils. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Lube Oils Continue Weak 


Penna. lubricating oils remained weak the third week 
in January with trading extremely quiet. Scale wax 
volume was fair and demand also continued good for 
finished petrolatums. Gasoline was quiet while demand 
for distillate fuels was seasonally active. No changes in 
price quotations were reported. 

While branded motor oil sellers reported sales volume 
had improved since first of the year, there were no in- 
dications of pickup in demand for base lubes. With bulk 
trading stalled, refiners and buyers indicated neutrals 
and cylinder stocks could be obtained at “discounts” of 
1 to 2c. 

While the lower prices generally applied to inter-refin- 
ery sales, it was widely held that any buyer with firm 
order would receive some “price consideration.” Some 
refiners maintained that 200 vis. neutral was not easy. 
While no trading was disclosed, some spot selling of heavy 
neutral and 600 s.r. cylinder stock was said to have taken 
place. 

Bright stock, quoted upward from 29c, generally was 
held for that price although refiners stated there was 
little call for the product. There were “hidden” weak- 
nesses in all lubes, they said. 

Domestic call for scale wax continued “satisfactory” 
although there still was room for price improvement, re- 
finers commented. Buyers were bidding lower than 3.75c 
—the low quoted tank car price. While off-grade ma- 
terial was available as low as 3.25c, most refiners de- 
clared they were holding for their quoted prices. 

Domestic prices of finished petrolatums remained firm, 
although on export sales prices for petrolatum as well 
as for wax remained weak. 

Gasoline demand, which had held up well until the 
winter season was well advanced, now is even slower than 
usual for January, some refiners stated. Distillate fuels 
were plentiful in most districts, although some Oil City re- 
finers said they had no surplus. Several refiners with con- 
tracts to supply Diesel oil to railroads said heavy ship- 
ments had compensated for dragging heating oil demand. 





Crude Oil Prices 
Several crude price changes were made in 
Canadian Fields in the week ended Jan. 24 (see 
p. 47). There were no other changes. For com- 
plete crude price schedules, see p. 46-47 of this 
issue. 














Summary of River Barge Commercial Oil Shipments from Gulf Coast—November 1952 


(Figures in bbis. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oil & Gas Division) 


Gasoline 


47,900 
276,297 


832,391 
759,110 
73,281 


678,874 


" 678,874 
Mo., Iowa, et 


Cc. 
TOTAL RIVER BARGES 
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2,013,491 


Kerosine Heating Oil Gas Ol 


Fuel OW Labes Mise. Prod. Total 


v.09 ives . 8,726 sous 277,886 
3,588 . 7 sees 573,115 
3, 573,115 

573,115 


243,716 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 26 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt's OILGRAM Daily Oi! 
Price » associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentafives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(4)10.5-10.875 


9.625-10.125 


90 Oct. Prem. 


. ++ -(6)11.375-11.75 
2 | CpYngeseee ebay (6) 10.375—10.625 
. M & below 9.5-9.875 


le (4)11.375-11.75 
eececcccccces (5)10.375--10.5 
9.625-9.76 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.75¢ 
(2)12-12.75 
12 


10.75-11.7 
10.75~-11.25 
10.75—11(2) 
(2)9.75-10.8 No. 
No, 

TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) No. 


. M. “e ‘below ...... 


12.5 
12.5-12.75 


12(2) OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


12 
10. 75-11.25 
10.7511 
10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 No, 1 fu 


No. 
No, 
No, 
(2) 11. 75-12 
11.75 


10.75-11.25 
(2)10. 75-11 


9.875-10.5 No. 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lets) 
12 


No. 6 fuel 


_ N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
1 


41-43 
42-44 w.w, 


58 & above Di Diesel. 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct, Prem. 11.6-11.8 


88 Oct. Prem. ............ 11.6-12.375 
86 Oct. Prem. 11.5 


82 Oct. epee air aren 10.6-11.375 
10.5~-10.625(2) 
60 Oct. .5-10.625 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 w.w 


13.75-14 
12.7512) 

13.75~-13.9 

12.75~-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


14.0 
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CENTRAL MIOHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


: (2)12.25-12.75 


No, 6 fuel ........0005 +++ (2)$0.90-1.20 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


58 & above D.I, Diesel. 
1 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times al) sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method 

ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OJLGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd S8t., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
GDO6..TD, 6006600 06008 ees 

52 & below D.I, Diesel.... 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 

fuel 


(2)13.5-14.75 
13.25-13.75(2) 
(2)12.5-13.25 


1 
. 2 
. & 
5 
6 


fuel 


11.5-14(2) ARK. (For shipment te Ark, & La.) 
42-44 w.w. 


16.25-17 


14.25-14.5 Diesel fuel 52 & below. 


No. 
16.25-17 No. 
14.25-14.5 No, 
No, 
No. 


» KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 


11.25-11.95 
11(2) 
8.75(3 cose 

Co ie 10.75-11.2 
78 10.25 
(2)11. oa - 


7.6 
(2)7. 025-7. $75(2) 


10.75-11.15 
. weeecercscceses 10.5-10.75(2) 
(4)8.75-9(2) . 10.5 


(5)8.75-9(5) 10.5 
Pitts! : 

(2)11.4-11.65 

10.65 

11.35 

(2) 10.65-10.75 

36-40 gravity fuel ........  10.525-10.65 

(*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 


sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0. 15¢ 
higher than prices shown above. 


7. 
(2)7.625-7.875(2) 
(3)$0.90-1.15 


(2)8.75-9 
(4)8.75-9(2) 
a 75 CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
yc ee ed (FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
Range oil 11.55—12.25 
46-49 w.w_ kero. 11.55-12.4 
P.W. distillate (2)11.5-12(2) 
10.75-11.5 
10.5~-11(2) 
(2)8.5-8.7 
(3)6.256-8.25(2) 


7.625-8.125 
(3)$0.90-1.00(2) 


(2)8.75-9.5(2) 
9 
8.5-9.25 
te gees 


8.75 
9.25-10.25 
8.75-9.25(2) 

8.5-9 


(2)12-42.5 
$1.75-2.00 
$2. 15-2.20(4) 
8.25-11.4 
9-12.9 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrale—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 

0 p.t, feos 
BOONE, ekivekeSeuddscie% 29.5 

15 p.t. ie Ho.tee det 28.5 

25 «op.t. (2)27-28(2) 

r Vie. (aaa at t 100°) 400- 405 fi 


19 2 ; SS Pails is 27.5 
Se ie: +hawbhe teecdustas 26.5 
SF Whe cde aces coer suycs 25(3) 


Bright Stocks 

145-155 vis, at 210°, S cael fi. No, 8 col, 
BO Pity a 31.5 
me Dis Niece heed cheeses 30.5 
Se De Sib cdeose x28-—30(3) 


Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r. filterb’l (3) 24-25 

ee Ws hor ce-es cd és d0:<s we'e (3) 25-27 

ee (3)27-29(2) 
30(3) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 26 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES Cylinder Stocks 

FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment enly. 600 s.r., olive green 

Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 

100°, 0-10 p.p. 

Neutral Olls—oC ti 1 GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 

Pale Olle Col — From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
60-85 vis - ship at Gulf for export, 

86-110 vis. Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 

4 = : by 75-12. * 150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

200 vis. ; test, 95 V.l. ..cceeeceees (3)26.5-27.5(2) 


250 vis. 12. 75-13. 75 , ° ‘ 
280 vis. 3-14 Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 


300 vis. 13.25-14.25 


Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis, D: 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
120 vis. D: (Vis, at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
aa domestic and/or export shipment.) 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. (4)11-12(2) 
13(6) 


Neutral Olis—Solvent (95 v.i.) 6 
170-180 vis. ..... 15.5(5) soem 
Dene WER, ace ncckse-ae en 16.5(5) : 


WUD MEL Gav ce osunats tases. 17.5(4) nd 


(4)18-19(2) 





ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY connate. [Model UA for new 
tank installations 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD., Toronto, Ontario 


(3) 11-12(2) 
13(6 


14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
17(6) 
(5) 18-19 





WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 





New York 


Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW rN LAND Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 


White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. (3)3.75-3.875 
124-126 A.M.P. «oe ceeeceee (3)3.75-3.875 


SEABOARD 


prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
Boston bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 








lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt's 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Get the OILGRAM Habit! 
Read OILGRAM Daily— 





MONDAY through FRIDAY 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 5.6(2) (2)4.8-5.6(2) 


7.45(3) 


COMPLETE DAILY OIL PRICE SERVICE ie “tie 
DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers fi Ties 


7.55(3) 


Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered . — 3 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!I! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- Philadelphia .... 


strict 
N. Y. Harbor ... 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 ..............+ »6.375(Quotations) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ........+...+..+ »5.875( Quotations) 


A PLATT PETROLEUM PUBLICATION 











NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 26 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
eir terminals. bunk rices excl rag: and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
as oer ss _— sive of lighterage. pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
92 Oct. 90 Oct. 86 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine terminals. 
Prem. Gasoline Prem, Gasoline Reg. Ggsoline Reg. Gasoline No, 1 Fuel(*) 12.85-13.75 
13.85-15 13.85-14.35 12.85-13.6 ret 10.75(19) ; . (3)12.1-12.75 
13.75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 eae . Light Fuel 
14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(6) oeee (3)10.9-11.375 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 cove " (3)9.9-10.375 
12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 osee 10.75(9) Fuel Olls 


tee. tee - 9.7 . 5, low suifur ........ $3 
14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.718) 10.96(16) So ae eee diveeain 
13.3-14.475 13.3 (2)12.3-12.475 inh (3)10.7-10.9(2) nna ....... 5.7-6.05 

. ‘ s 11.5(2) gece cess ’ 

12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 7 é fans 9.25-9.75 
12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.3 Meaty 9-9.25 
13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.3 3-12.6(7) ‘ais 12-4(11) PETROLATUMS 
13.4(3) ; 12.4(8) seis 10.4(4) WESTERN PENNA. 
15(3) 13.5(3) sees 10.95(8) (Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
12.6 11.6 11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 Snow white ... (2)6.875-7.375 
12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 Soft white ... (3)6.625-7.25 
12.9-14.6 9-13. 11.9-12.6 tech . Lily white .. (2)6.375-7 
13.4 13.4 12.4 pee Cream white .... . 
15.15-15.2 . (2)13.7-13.9 ia 
15.05 15. 13.6-18.8 PoP 10.75(10) 
13.6(3) 13. 12.6(4) Pad 11.5(5) 
15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(4) sila 11.05(9) 
14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(5) Pras 10.95(9) 
13.6(3) 13.3(2) (2)12.3-12.6(5) Sexe 11.45(7) 
13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.3-12.4 eee 11.15(8) 


. . . x i t } . 7-10. (FOB Group 3) 
13.05-14.56(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 (3)10.7-10.9(4) $:084088 aanenk.. 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha 11.875(2) 
-M. 11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
Diesel OU) Rubber ° 11.875(3) 
Gas House No. 5 Fuel Ne.& Fuel Shore Plants* Lacquer diluent (2)12.126-12.375 
No. 2 Fuei* Gas Oll* (0-10 p.t.) (15-60p.t.) (50cet.,554.1.) Benzol diluent (2)13.125-13.625 
N. Y¥. Harb. 9.75(19) 9.85  (11)$3.02-3.56 $2.55 (8)10.15-10.25 
do barges. 9.65(18) owen (11)2.99-3.46 2.52 sete 
y 10.05(12) 10.45 3.75 Sees 10.45(4) 
9.85(11) 9.95 3.05(3)x 2.58 10.25(5) 4. 24(4) 
pies 2.99(3)x 2.52 +o" 
8.8 sees nee 8.8 3. 49 Pittsburgh: 
10.35 Geax 3.01(5)x  10.35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) Stoddard solvent ......... 15(3) 
cess sees 4 10(2) 4.18(2) 
ees 8.5(2) 3.4916) =— a. of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


ated 2.35 eit oaae cus Ohio poin 


° bows 10.4(6) 4.481(5) V.M.&P. po il, 17.0 
wee di ng + speed 4.473(2) Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
3.195 pe 10.355) 5 ssca Rubber ast 6.5 
eees . . 7-9. 4 
= fee cee oo €. TEXAS (Track Trapt tot 
3.00 2.56(2) ytd 4.19-4.24(2) Stoddard solvent doe 11.25 
(3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt, lots) 
Piet hay 10.5(5) 4.473(3) Stoddard solvent ..... née 06 10.5 
eee esee cece 10.45(4) cose 
Providence . 9. 35 2.99 2.99(2)x 10.3544) 4.28 KANSAS (For Kans, Dest’n. only) 
Savannah .. ’ bas u2.71-2.76* cess 10.45(5) 4.45215) Stoddard solvent 11.8 
10.25(5) eene ecos eee 10.25(6) 4.368(5) 


9.9 10(2) 4.18(3) ercnsimedinos, eee mieten 
(*) Correct for pty 19 also; shown incorrectly. in Jan. 21 NPN. Naphth . 


Spirits 
New York 
Harbor 17( 16(5) 
een ong +» 16.5(4) 15.6(5) 
Fuel Fuel Bunker altimore .... «... 16.5(3) 
No. 6 Fuel Ne Sulfur No. 6 Fuel ‘ae. 1% he Boston 17.5(4) 16.6(5) 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ one sons 16 .6(4) 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers 
or Vi $2.00(13)x (3)$2.10-2.15% (3)$2.10-2.15% $2.00(10) 
Baltimore .. 2 086) 2.00(4)x x2. ‘28 x2. ‘25 2.00 3. | RS ; AES ERO EOS 
Baton Rouge 1.63 1.60 , . FI 
Boston 2.04(7)x 2.04(5)x “2.19 42.19 « ase 
Charieston . 1.98(2)x 1.95(3)x oss sa 9 aT Offer a 
Corpus Christi 1.63 1.60 


Houston 1.60-1.65 1.60(4) wood eee4 (8)1. 60-1.85(2) . STEAM 
Jacksonville. 1.95(6)x § a hee 1.92(6)x* al 

Miami 1.90 2 eee ve 1.87(3)x ‘ 

Mobile 1.68 a come sees 1.65 28 

New Haven.. 2.02(2)x . oven ove 2.02(2)x . 


New Orleans 1.63(2)x 


Norfolk ....  2.01(3)x Sep ts: a formulated with OIL 
4 1.85 





Pensacola Tr ae bee ° ‘ | 

Philadelphia.  2.03(8)x 2.18(5)x “1542 ’ Alox Additives, replacing 
Pt.Evergiades 1.90(2) p ose eee eo 

Portland ... 2.07(2)x 2.04 ‘ites tome 

Providence ani 01-2. 02(2)x (2)2.01-2.02 2.26x oes 2. 01-2.02(2) 
Savannah .. 1.98(5)x 1.95(4)x lew hee 1.95(5)x 


Tampa 1.87(5)x 1.84(4)x o* oe 1.84(5)x 
Wilmington, 
N.C, . 











CORPORATION 
(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and. terminals, and ; at Albany and Tampa, prices ‘of some sellers to 3949 Buffalo Ave 
bulk cial s are 0.15c higher than prices shown above. . El N 
(*) Correct price for Jan, 19 was %(5)1.92-1.97; shown incorrectly in Jan. 21 NPN bance iy \d 
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and LiC Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














TANK CAR BUYERS 
* 
Uniform High Quality 


©. BOX 1051 





INDUSTRIAL - 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 
Phage ‘ 
SQ se 
wD 
WATER TRUCK 


PHOENIX OIL CORPORATION 





PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JAN. 26 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
= indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Ce SEO woncecetecoed scsas To ere 
SED DUPED 2 odes cc dccctccccscesececeoesonse 16-16.75 
CL EEE wad cevecesces nits dee eeh esas ender 15.76 

Gasoline 
es I sod 00 oc ocak ebabiiset shee ese nine 
BP EE, ENED ccccccc ce cuccecdeseshssvccévee 11.75-12-12.25 
MND bce voinn co uctc bent but eccesc tag manne? 
SED iano cdcbccict fectetoasocksntcerse Seas 
79 Oct 10.5-11(2) 


Sante. Wishes... cssoleldecssees 


10-10. 25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 w.w. kerosine ........... padtah o= teu Se 

PT crdios 66608006 otdcctobedeekbhbudeds 8(5)-8.25 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

43-47 Diesel index 8-8 .125-8. 


25 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375-8 .5 
8. 26-8 .375-8 .5-8 .625 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.50(4)-$1. 75-$1 .85(2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
ph gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


48-52 Diesel index ........... 

53-57 Diesel index ....... 
Heavy 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 

Bunker C Fuel 


o API Effective 
Per Bbi. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1961 
Traq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1961 
Araq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater termMmals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl, differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except fer Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuetan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbi. 





Effective 

Crude Gravity API = FOB Date 

Bachaquero ........... 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1062 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 208 Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1962 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Fiat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1962 
Tia Juana Medium ....  26-26.9 2.20 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay Bay July 24, 1962 
Tia Juana Light ...... 30-80.9 2.28 Amuay Bay July 24, 1962 
MOTE, cccccsvcoveseces 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo ............  48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .......... 32-42.9 2.91 Puerto La Cruz Oct. 11, 1962 
OMleIMR a ccccccccceses x 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1962 
Muleta 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
Jusepin 08 F 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire x 2.29 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Temblador \ 2.38 Caripito Oct. 11, 1962 
Pedernales .......-+«. 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 





Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 
New York, N. Y 17.6-18.6 46.1-17.2 15 .6-16.2 
EY CML” WSe ns yebdcdetees ne sounder 18. 16.7 -95 
NL 506 0s. 0'6:00.00 be dé 660cbn sec Os oI aie Meataee PT Nt ge MELE ee 
ie Me cece ehaedeakanebateer. -meeeee o's eeweee oO. oes 
EN. TD, bebe Sens dncceveseiesess 17.96 16.46 15.85 
EL WU. akdin dot cdbe 6b6ecemes oe ses 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Charleston, AAG Bigs Se e664 oe ountes os ee 18 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La, (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 
SS , <' sad Wace. ce n6-n6 Ave kone wae 16 .5-17.25 15-15 .75 14.5-15 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 

90 Oct, Premium .... 16(2) sleds TT beve 
86 Oct. Regular ........:... 14.5(3) eo 
Kerosine pie oe 12.45(5) esee 11 
Diesel Fuels 11.95(3) 10.35~-10.95 10.25 
No, 1 Fuei 11.2-11.7 10.75—11.1 
ae rer ree 11.45(4) oeee 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
No. 5 Fuel pat a ae étae 8.25(a) 7.35(3) 7(3)x 
eS ae eee SS a, 7.6(a) 6.85(3)x 6.5(3)x 


(a) Delivered Cleveland. Fag 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES PACIFIC COAST 


7 
U. 8. DOLLARS PER ~ Spal 159 LITERS (In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Benker Ovns 
(Shi ay or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) ( 
Mexican Guif San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
Tampico .......... $1.65 $3.76 San Franci ~~, -. 8.654) $1.75(4) 
Veracruz 1.65 cone -. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Minatitlan . 1.65 3.75 Seattle, Wash, ee 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Pacific Coast 
Guaymas ......... .50 $5.00 
Manzanillo ...... oe 2.50 4.18 
Salina Cruz ...... 2.50 4.10 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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yoy Jan. 26, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
heir headquarters offices, but subject to later correction 

Sones fees per gal., included in both gasoline and "kerosine prices, 

unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
imspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala, 1/40c om gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 


3/100c; Ind 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 





county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 
aiso do not include taxes; 


Kerosine tank wagon prices 
kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


These prices in 


2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 

Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8¢e; 8. D 

1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc, 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5¢ 





Atlantic CHEVRON Esse Gasoline 
ATLANTIC ; & STANDARD OF (Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- ESSO (Regular Grade) 
REFINING Regular Grade) No. 1 No. 2 CALIFORNIA T.T. T.T. line STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
Dir. Cons. 400 Gals. & over Taxes Dir. Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. San Fran., Cal. ... 14.5 18.0 6.5 T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3. 7.0 14.8 a 6 Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 4.6 5.0 14.0 
Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 °/7.0 15.35 13.95 PRGRRD 2c cs access 15.7 19.2 6.5 Newark .. ees” ae8 14.6 5.0 13.9 
SE htends so adh. +a Nea é< 15.35 13.95 Phoenix, Ariz. .... 17.3 20.8 7.0 Baltimore, Md. cos BS 14.5 7.0 13.8 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 ee: Se, “ainone ieee 20.6 7.5 Cumberland ...... 15.7 15.7 7.0 15.2 
Harrisburg .... 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 Portland, Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 Washington, D.C... 14.9 14.9 7.0 14.5 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 14.7 7.0 142 13.0 Seattle, Wash, .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 Danville, Va. ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 Spokane .......... 17.8 21.3 8.5 Petersburg ....... 15.0 15.0 8. 14.7 
Reading ...... 15.3 153 7.0 144.8 13.6 TOOUMEES. 2 svicrcceces Snae 18.5 8.5 POOEEEE - cbebecdene 14.1 14.1 8.0 14.0 
Scranton -«» 16.3 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 Boise, Idaho ..... 17.2 22.7 8.0 Richmond ........ 144.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 
Wilkes Barre.. ... iia +. 6.1 13.9 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 Roanoke ... - 16.3 16.3 8.0 %.1 
Lb ara +» 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.1 13.9 Honolulu, T. a 15.6 19.1 8.5 Charleston, w. "Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
acacceces 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.5 13.3 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.4 30.9 4.0 Fairmont ......... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Wilmingion, Juneau ...... 16.6 20.1 4.0 Parkersburg ...... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Bott ons 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.1 Wheeling ... -- 1.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Bride Comm. 16-8 108 BO. est os ccnherd Charlotte, N.C... 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
New aa” eas ve ~s =. coe 13.6 Kerosine Diesel = at bacee ows = 4 > . 9.0 14.1 
Boston, Mass. 14.9 149 70 1. 184 2.2. Fumanel Gere Raines... 16.0 16.0 9.0 18.1 
Fall River .... 149 149 70 <.. .. ee Sa =m Salisbury...) «15:3 15:3 9.0 13.7 
Springfield |... 15.6 15.6 7.0 .... 143 emit a — Charleston, 8. °C... 14.6 14.6 9.0 
Worcester -... 151 151 70 ... 486 on oS Cae Columbia '......... 16.1 16.1 9.0. 2... 
Prov., R. I. ..149 149 6.0 .. 13.3 San Fran., Cal... 18.5 10.9 12.4 Spartanburg ...... 15.0 15.0 9.0 ... 
Camden, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 13.0 Los Angeles’ ..... 18.0 10.4 11.9 New Orleans, La... 13.3 13.3 9.0 12.8 
Newark ...... 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 12.9 Fresno ....+....+ 19.8 11.8 13.3 Baton Rouge’ ..... 13.7 13.7 9.0 12.5 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 14.3 13.0 Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.3 14.3 15.8 Alexaniria ........ 15.1 15.1 9.0 13.7 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.7 14.3 Reno, Nev. ...... 21.1 13.8 15-3 Lake Charles ..... 13.8 13.8 9.0 13.1 
Buffalo ...... 15.5 16.5 6.0 15.9 14.7 Portland, Ore, ... 20.5 11.5 tees Shreveport ....... 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.5 
Elmira ....... 15.8 15.8 60 15.8 14.4 Seattle, Wash, ... 20.5 11.5 vse New Iberia ....... 13.9 13.9 9.0 13.1 
Rochester .... 15.5 15.5 6.0 16.0 14.6 Spokane ......... 24.3 14.8 16.3 Knoxville, Tenn, .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 60 15.7 143 Tacoma ......... 20.5 11.5 w+ Memphis .......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Watertown .... 16.6 16.6 6.0 16.9 15.2 Boise, Idaho .... 28.7 14.8 16.3 Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.3 Salt Lake, U. .... 16.5 13.0 13.5 Nashville ......... 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Richmond, Va.. 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 13.3 Honolulu, T. H. .. 19.6 11.8 sees Little Rock, Ark.. 16.1. 16.1 8.5 14.4 
Chariotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 Fairbanks, Alaska 35.1 = 7 Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis 
acksonville, Juneau ..... 22.1 Min. Spirits V.M.&P. 
Fla. ..... 14.2 15.2 9.0 Taxes: Newark, N. J. 
Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.4&P. only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. Steel bbis. ... «++ 23.0 24.5 
T.W. T.W. Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor Baltimore, Md. s 
Philadephia, Pa ey 16.5 18.0 fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 3,600 gals. & over... 15.7 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 state. Steel bbis, ....-....., 24.5 
Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel Ww ——— tq c. 6 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- “299 BOIS .-+-ses . 
Heavy Pod Ci—2.W. torial, . Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 500-3,599 gals, ...... 18.0 
No. 5 No. 6 ex lc territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 
Philadelphia, Pa, ave 7.86 5.83 prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of Steel bbis. PELE, yO we - 
mee G. a to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. No.1 Ne. @ Ne.¢ Ne.6 
Notes: Atlantic City, N.J. 14.0 13.0. . 
attr © Gates at ee eee dee Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron Newark, N. J. .. 13.9 12.9 $3.544 $2.556 
; : ' . a no 
at one time. Camden—aAdd 1c for deliveries of (Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to Baltimore, Md. .. 13.8 3.3 3.51 2.52 
100-299 gale., 2c for less than 100 gals 400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; Washington, D.C. 14.5 13.7 3.68 2.64 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to Norfolk, Va. ....14.Q 12.9 ae : 
dard Solvent Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron Sp i Te. 12.8 
‘ Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies Petersburg ...... 14.7 13.6 
Bs, oe -. vane song _ ae = = —. Richmond ....... 14.4 13.3 
a .0c gal., except at Honolulu a . Roanoke ... chile, eT 
i less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less Charlotte, N. c. 13.9 12.6 
CONT'L be a. hy 3 are Continental's than 100 gals, to Shoreside trade. Prices for Hickory '......... 14.1 12.9 
OlL nkwagon prices. Current selling Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- ae BW. .cievel denn. asd 
prices may vary from those shown ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. Raleigh ......... 15.1 14.25 
because of loca! conditions. ) Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are Salisbury ........ St ee a 
Conoco 2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for Charleston, 8S. C...... 13.1 
N-tane (3rd Kero- quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which Columbia .......+ sees 13.3 
(regular) Grade) line sine is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- Spartanburg .. 12.5 imme 
Wagon Taxes T.W. liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not in- 
Denver, Colo, ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0¢ gal. for clude lc state tax. 
Grand Junc. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
Ge” ned in oe 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals 
Cheyenne ....... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.6 5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
Billings, Mont. .. 17.0 a, A 8.0 16.5 Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals 
Mme cis cvsc.es 8.0 ons 8.0 18.2 City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For price is $2.58 per bbl. 
Great Falls ..... 17.0 ners 8.0 18.2 other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
Helena ......... 17.5 pi 8.0 18.2 200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, IMPERIAL ‘Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
Salt Lake U. ... 16.4 poh 7.0 16.5 deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. arrive at price per U. 8S. gal., 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 19.1 aa 80 19.2 Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for OL subtract 1/6th.) 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 minimum 40 gal. deliveries. Esso Gasoline 
Roswell ........ 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 Standard Diesel/Furnace Oj] & Standard (Regular Grade) Kero- 
Santa Fe ...... 16.3 ee 9.0 15.2 Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 Dealer Gasoliné sine 
Muskogee, Okla.. 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 gais. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 T.w. Taxes T.wW. 
Oklahoma City .. 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 gals., le; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less St. John’s, Nfld. .. 24.4* 14.0 24.4 
SEA: ddd cy vouke 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.5 than 40 gals., add 5c. Halifax, N.S. .... 20.8 15.0 22.8 
St. John, N. B. .. 20.8 13.0 22.8 
Taxes: Charlottetown,P.E.I 22.8 13.0 24.8 
Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: Montreal, Que. ... «21.7 13.0 24.1 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; HUMBLE Ts Ga Toronto, Ont. ..... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, 1c. Ol line Re- Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Regular Tank Winnipeg, Man. ... 22.1 9.0 26.1 
Discounts: T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail Brandon, Man, ... 24.3 9.0 26.3 
see take Cy nd twin rae mete PE US Be ge Bs re Le BFS BS 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Cal Alta. .... 21.0 10.0 23.0 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5¢; ae. ‘ ‘ —_— Kagel > . 
400 gals, and over, deduct 1c , , , San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Edmonton, Alta. .. 19.5 10.0 21.5 
: , ¥ N x Vancouver, B. C. . 21.8 10.0 23.8 
Notes: Notes: (*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


JANUARY 28, 1953 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
x Effective Jan. 26. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 








vA mM s/v s/¥ 

Mobilgas Aircraft 4 Ne.6 

Grade Grade Grade menos ¢ ape Grade) Mobilfuei ———— No. . 

Gasoline 91 100 Dir. Mobile Kerosine Diesel o. 2 Fuel Fuel Fuel 

Taxes TW. T.W. T.W. To. 0. T.7. T.W. T.c. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 

New York 

Manh sro 6.0 coos fe) SS A Paget os S Beene PS ... 13.2 10.69 x5.73 

6.0 ooo «646.7 «114.7 api Fag 2 eye ees 2 .. 10.4 13.3 10.69 “= 

6.0 coe «©6667 14.7 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.4 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.69 x = 

6.0 / s soc ae ee ey PR I si ccs Se ae 8.33 

RO cess ween: <0ess nade emt eee, eee 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 +> 
6.0 21.5 23.5 .... 18.7 13.7 14.7 14.7 11.05 11.4 .... 10.6 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6 

BO ie eces hcee | MI MS MS OS 12.45 12.8 15.7 12.0 14.8 11.35 11.7 14.3 «s+. me 

6.0 21.0 22.0 24.2 14.5 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 15.9 12.1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7) «.-. 10. 

Oe Vink besa jee Se Sh ee ee 12.45 12.8 16.1 jee. te ee” eee 
6.0 eee ne. ee Tae Eh ee” 13.9 10.15 10.5 13.5 10.71 . 
_ ER EERM SS ee sco? Sk Ye tear booe  25.48-21.8 > 14.4. . ose a 
6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 12.9 16.0 15.1 11.55 11.9 14.6... . 
SED ibe ut na oss OO os Labbe nce:  S: 246 oe ee 13.25 13.6 .... 14.8 11.25 11.6°14.3 ... ; 
Bridgeport, Conn re 6 “aga Ra ene’ See eee 10.95 10.95 ci sea 9.95 9.95 13.1 ... r 
Danbury ..... O. vees ‘- a eee eeos 15.3 3 wis eee ee sae <a see ween ses . 
Hartford ........... RN Fa ae -« -200 368 SS BS ue MS .. 10.9 13.8 10.35 10.5 13.6 : : 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 aS oo $6.8 2648 268° BS 10.95 10. 95 sa). ae 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 ; ‘ 
Bangor, Me. ....... BO: sexs i -- 4.5 4.5 16.2 16.2 11.75 ® ns MA 20.6 16.. UO ‘ : 
SREP 8.0 22.4 23.4 +. 18.8 13.8 15.0 14.4 11.05 15.2 10.6 13.7 10.05 ... 13.2 , e 
Boston, Mass, ..... 7.0 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 4 10. 13.8 9.95 ... 13.4 ‘ a" 
Concord, N. H, ..... Fae oe m4 eee Be ‘es 14.3 Surtees 13.9 : ; 
Lancaster 4s ae PP e ges a 17.4 17.4 Dene oeee 15.8 ies eave 14.3 ° ° 
Manchester ........ Os saben aks ‘ee es 15.7 15.7 Jee. abet ee ane a See See ; ‘ 
Portsmouth ........ 70 £829 22 Ie Ee Ue 2S 90 OE... see MO ee, TS as RS ‘ 
Providence, R. I 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.5 13.7 St Sea ‘ 
Burlington, Vt, . 7.0 dum --. 144.6 14.6 15.6 15.6 12.25 12.25 .... 11.9 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 . 
WE ndedecas eos ER eau”: awe he aL eke eyes Stopes © k POR eT Sees OF a 

Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N.¥.City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
SE IE no 5 db hcnaccwe cess cheese Canbus 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
WE, IN ee ica ais dire Salen oeeedd Cues 20.5 18.5 21.5 22.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 

: N.Y.C, prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 


Discounts : 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W, less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals, or more. 
‘: Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
otes: 
Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices: all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are to bulk plant operators, tank car prices to commercial consumers are 0.15c higher 








Mobilfuel Diesel tank car prices are to cial 8; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less. 
x Effective Jan. 20. * Price shown incorrectly as 6.30 in Jan, 21 NPN. ' 
OHIO STANDARD 
: Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular-Grade) Ni . T.W. 
Sehio Sohico Sohio Re- 8.R. D.C. V.M.&P. 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Sel- Kerosine No. 1 No, 2 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ere 8.8. vent tha vent T.W. Sohic-— Heat 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13. 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
sence 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20. 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
— Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
-10 to su er. » 


Seeman | Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos, 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To egg consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County ) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c: 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 ‘gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


nk wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 

















Indians bulk my: where the company’s prices are publicly posted. K 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) S 
Red Cr’n, Red .Cr’n. St: ex Furnace 0i1——————__ 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline 1-09 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. Crown Gaso- Kero- 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. & over Net line sine 
pany aM oes os se ee | 15.8 eee6 oss weee eeee eeee Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Bend, Ind. . . % 16.6 15.3 14.3 sect Sip ee: Covinaton. Ky. ........ - 4 ; 
Detroit, Mich... 16.9 14.8 65 15.5 46 13. .... ag 6 ite pn ale a ee ee | 
Mpls.-St. Paul . 17.5 15.5* 7.0 16.4 15.0 ven 14.0 13.3 12.8 oes ea et fap 15.2 9.0 14.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 cone cove eose Paducah ..........ccee 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. Louis, Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 HAE pA vata juin ite ....... 157 90 14.3 
Wichita, Kans. . 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 ies shee sae Vicksburg ............ 152 90 13:8 
Omaha, Neb. .. 17.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 eee osee eee Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Fargo, N. = e- 18.3 14.5 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 ste ee aie ¥ yaa i a Re 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Huron, 8. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 ee . Montgomery ...... ¥%é0 10.0 14.7 
Milwaukee, wise. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 ean chee aks Atlanta, Ga. 15.9 8.0 14.3 
Augusta 16.4 8.0 16.0 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill. TEXAS Fire-Chief Gasoline Macon 15.9 8.0 14.4 
Heater Oil eee (Regular Grade) Kerosine Savannah . 15.2 8.0 15.1 
Furnace co Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fla. ’ 15.2 9.0 15.05 
1-99 gals. ...ceusuee 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. Fao a adthas Sale . 15.2 9.0 15.15 
100-149 gals. ..... 14.8 esee Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 Pensacola ............ 15.0 10.0 14.0 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 eove Fort Worth .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 NK neva ip suehecese 15.0 9.0 15.0 
100-399 gals. ........ 2 eee 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over .... oon 13.3 —_ 14 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
er 6.0 12.80 
tanolex tanolex Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
i A —s + lhl 73 oa county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
1-749 gals 10.15 9.0 Waco 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, 1c city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals. & over..., 9.4 8.25 Austin» 6.0 12.80 enceia,. 10 oitg., Otnee tenen not ineinted i 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes Houston 6.0 12.80 — bag mm gy le; a, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio ... 6.0 23.50 , _— omine le; Mississippi, kerosin 
oll prices do not include 4c state tax, State Port Arthur .... 6.0 12.80 Medes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. “peteas apply also to all E 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
*“*Temporary’’ price. ‘ of 50 gals. prices. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with bord 


CLASSIFIED 





*Positi 





For Sale”, “Wanted to Buy” 
“Business ©; portunities’’, Miscellaneous cl 

tions set in type this size without-border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


$13.50 per column inch 
UNDISPLAYED: “ “Help Wanted”, 
assifica- 


Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge 4 Pe insertion. 
oe number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us Wednesday 
Preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Lease 


FOR LEASE: Completely equipped combina- 
tion Service Station and Garage, recently ac- 
quired by major oi] company. Details of vol- 
ume done, profits made by former owner will 
show unusual earnings to competent operator. 
For additional details write BOX 747, 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: Modern bulk plant located in 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, large ware- 
house and garage, 68,000 gallons storage. De- 
tails upon request. BOX 2476, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Write BOX 745 


4500 GALLON plus 3% calibration, Fruehaut JOPLIN BODY & 


1946, tandem transport, 3 compartments, 
double bulk heads, Fruehauf tandem & 18,000# 
axles, 16x6” air brakes, 3” lines, 3” manifold, 
spoke wheels, 10.00x26 good tires, 1 basket 

tire carrier, streamline skirted, valve box, 
exceptionally clean throughout, full length over- 
turn, rear pipe ladder, immediate delivery, 
$2550.00. JOPLIN BODY & TRAILER 

730 East Fifth Street, Joplin, 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. 

Your inquiries solicited a. 
Marshall Raitway Equipment Corp. 


50 Church St. New York 7, W. Y. 
Phone: COrtisndt 7-8090 














Position Wanted 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE: 20 years wide ex- 
perience in Fuel Oil & Gasoline Distribution 
in Western New York State. 
nected for past 17 years. 


For Sale 


5000 GALLON FRUEHAUF tandem, 5 com- 
partments, double bulk heads, 10.00x20 tires, 
Reyco Tandem, 18,000# Standard Forge axles 
with 16%x6” air brakes, unit clean, immediate 
delivery, streamline skirting, full length over- 
turn rails, rear ladder, spoke wheels, $2500.00. 


301, Phone 614, Joplin, Mo. 


Position Wanted 


SALES MANAGER: Complete experience retail 
and wholesale petroleum marketing, TBA mer- 
chandising, leasing and property acquisition. 
Branded and unbranded operations. Graduate 
Engineer. Age 42. Mid-West location, will 
relocate. BOX 742 


Presently con- 
Top references. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT with six 
years experience in large overseas ocean ter- 
minal, American Company, recently resigned, 
desires position bulk or tank station operator 
as employee or on ——— o— R. 
. 0. x west central or mountain states. efe 
ra sis = available from previous employer. BOX 741 


Position Open 


SALES TRAINING ASSISTANT 


If you are 25-40, in good health, would like to live in Chicago, 
can express your own ideas and will spend six months in our 
indoctrination program—you may be the man we want to work 
on our marketing training provided you can show us experi- 
ence or education in at least two of the following: 


1. Creative writing. 
2. Training or teaching in business or sales. 
3. Production of training media and materials. 


Salary commensurate with age, talent and experience. 


BOX NO. 744 





Warm Weather Cuts LP-Gas Demand 


TULSA—Weather about 10% warmer than normal at 
many points in Midwest and Southwest has worked to 
ease supply situation on liquefied petroleum gases, accord- 
ing to reports Jan. 21. Propane still is tight with some 
producers (“and will be for six weeks,” one says) but 
some offerings now are appearing. Butane is “weak,” and 
freely available at “discounts,” trade sources say. 

New offerings of propane for most part have appeared 
along Gulf Coast. However, some producers have been 
able to secure supplemental lots in the Mid-Continent 
although one said that current offerings are contingent 
on his also accepting a supply contract that would run 
through summer months. 

Warm weather in Southwest has brought about reduced 
demand for butane-propane mix as well as butane. 

Principal producers continue to quote 4c for propane, 
4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, Group 3. 


Oil Price Index Declines 


WASHINGTON—Decrease in lubricating oils and resid- 
ual fuels price index of 14% each dropped Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ over-all price index 0.2% for week ended 
Jan. 20. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quo- 
tations, is shown below for weeks ended on dates in- 
dicated (1947-49 equals 100): 


dan. 22, 


1952 
Crude and products . 


Crude 
need a i 


rece oe bees? 
Distillate fueis | 
Residual fuels 
Lubricating oils ...... 
Natural gasoline .. 
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Imperial Cuts Fuel Prices in Canada 


TORONTO—Lower prices for light fuel oils in Mari- 
time Provinces and Newfoundland, and for light fuel oils 
and gasoline in most of Quebec, were made effective Jan. 
26, by Imperial Oil Limited. 

At the same time, company cut its ex terminal prices 
for marine heavy fuel in amounts ranging from 11 to 30c 
per bbl. at many points both in eastern and western Can- 
ada, with marine Diesel prices in the East also down 
generally 10.5c per bbl. 

Reductions in light fuel prices were brought about by 
“the general improvement in the supply situation,” Im- 
perial said. In Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, 
light fuel prices are being cut 0.3c per gal. In most of 
Quebec, wholesale gasoline prices are off 0.4c. 

Imperial’s new tank wagon prices per Imperial gal., ef- 
fective Jan. 26, include Esso (regular-grade) gasoline at 
Montreal, 21.7c (ex 10c taxes), down 0.4c; stove oil at 
Halifax, 19.1c, down 0.3c; and furnace fuel at Halifax, 
16.2c, down 0.3c. 


Shown below are new Imperial prices, effective Jan. 26, 
for marine fuel oils, ex terminals, per bbl. of 35 Imperial 
gals., with amount of reduction in parentheses: 


Heavy Medium 

Bunker Marine Marine 
— Diesel Diesel 

. $2.785(11¢) $5.35(11¢) 


5.285(10.5¢) 
Halifax, BR. @. se 2.275(11¢) 4.725(10.5¢) 
Saint Jonna, N. B.. .. 2.275(11¢) 4.7251 10.5¢) 
Quebec 2. 2.435(30¢) 4.975(10.5¢) 
Three ae P. @. . 2.435°(16¢) 4.935(10.5¢) 
Sorel, P. Q. 2.435( 16¢) 4.935(10.5¢) 
Montreal, P. @. . 2.435(16¢) 4.935(10.5¢) 
New Westminster, "B.C... 2.275(22¢) 4.845(n.c.) 
Victoria, B. C. ........ 2.375¢(12¢) 
Prince Rupert, B. Cc. sada 
(n.c.) denotes no change) 


St. John’s, N. F. ........ 
Sydney, N. 8. 


4.375(10.5¢) 


4.585(10.5¢) 
4.585(10.5¢) 
4.585(10.5¢) 
4.695(n.c.) 
4.695(n.c.) 
4.695(n.c.) 


4.845(n.c.) 


2.605(22¢) 4.845(n.c.) 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prioas in $ per bbI. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, exeept Canadian crude prices as notes. 
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Prices generally were effective as of 7 wo 
Dec. 6, 1947, except as noted. Prices 
shown by general areas. Details of ‘faelds 
where each company buys, exceptions to sched- 
ules as shown, and effective dates of excep- 
tions not noted will be furnished on request 
te NPN, 

OKLAHOMA 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., 
Texas Co.; ; Pure for all fields except Keyes. 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 

KANSAS 

Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O., P., 
Texas Co. 


TEXAS 
North-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
East 


Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West Central 
Humble. 


Schedule A: 


Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 
East Texas 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- 
as Co. 
West Texas (Sweet) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. 


West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Pan American 8-10-51, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas (Sour) 
Schedule C: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 
West Texas 
(Seurry County Area) 
A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 


Schedule American, 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. 


Gulf Coast 
(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-30 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Stanolind 0.G. & Tée.as Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- 
49, Continental & Stanolind O. P. 7-14-49. 
Gueif Coast 
(Hasthags & Others) 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, 
Sinclair, Sun, Stawolind O.G., Texas Co. 


if Coast 


( & ) 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Pan 
— Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, Sun, Texas 


(Refugio & Others) 
Schedule H: — Humble, Republic, Sin- 


clair, Phillips, 3-1-4 


Mirando wy Others) 

(24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
Magnolia 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co., 
7-12-49. 
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Gulf Coast 
(Heyser & Others) 


Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- 
oe’ Magnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun 
-13-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 
Sehedule J: Humble, Sun. 
. Texas Miscellancous 
Agua Dulce (Republic) 


Boynton (Humble) ... 

Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1: 2i- 50) eee 

Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) ....... 
Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Sinclair) 

Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Sinclair)..... 
Charlotte (Humble) ..........+....Seh 

Clark (Humble) .c.cccccccccscece esecee eae 
Clay Creek (Sun) ecoecoce REO 
Cleveland & N., ‘shell, m* 1-49) sooccccs BOS 
Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) 2.83 
*Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 
Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1- 52) ........Schedule K 
Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) .....Schedule K 
Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-1-50) .... 2.75 
Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8-23-49) eoses ee 
Hawkins (Humble, 4-25-49) ........Schedule x 
Hilbig (Humble) ..... 

Imogene (Humble) ......ee--eeee+. 

Lentz (Humble) .......... 

Livingston (Shell, 5-1-48) .. 

Longhorn & E. (Republic) . 

Long Lake (Sinclair) ..... 

Luling-Branyon, low gravity ‘QMagnolia) . 
Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 
Lytton Springs (Magnolia) ....... 
Manford (Humble) 

Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ........ ” ‘Schedule K 
Mariposa (Humble) oeeeecccceeess BChedule B 
Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K 
Midway Lake (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ...Schedule K 
McCoy (Shell, 5-1-48) .......... 83 
North Vidor (Magnolia) ........ 

Opelika (Magnolia) ..........++.-- 2.65 
Pearsall (Humble) ic below ......Schedule N 
Pine Mills (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ......Schedule K 
Pita (Humble) .......... 

Quitman, Eagle Ford & subd Clarksville 

Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) Schedule K 

Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, —_ cose 2.62 
Salt Flat (Humble) . 2.54 
Sand Flat (Humble, Pure, 4- 25-49) . "Schedule K 
Satsuma (Stanolind O.P., 4-1-50) ...... 2. 
Southland (Republic) ..... 

Sweden (Republic) 

Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) ...... 

Taylor Link (Shell) ..... 

Tenney Creek (Humble) . 

Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Sanolind) 

Van (Humble. Pure) ..... ° 

Willamar (Pan American, 8- 1: 50) 





Yates (Gulf, Humble, Shell) 
Zoborski (Humble) .... 


New Mexico 
Schedule ©: Atlantic, 
Magnolia, Phillips, 
Texas Co. 


(Sour) 


Continental, 
Shell, Sinclair, 


Humble, 
Stanolind, 


New Mexico 
(Intermediate) 
Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 


Shell. 
Sinclair, Texas Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Dec. 9, 1950) 
Alleghany, N. Y. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) ... 
pommere, oO. 


Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. 
Zanesville, O. (Ashland 


Taleb eteleete 
oReRaeks 


(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 
schedule of each company are shown below; 
complete schedules may be obtained on request 
to NPN) 


Bay 
Adams (Heavy) & Deep River (8-1-50) $2.62 
Buckeye (11-1-49) & Bentley (2-1-50). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 
Clare City ebdeteissviccencos BAS 
Fork & other “ftelds Terre Tie eesesee 2.80 
re 
Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) 
Coldwater & as fields (7-1-49) .... 
Simrall—6-24-4 
= oe eeeeeecees eoece 


2.62 
2.80 


2.31 
2.94 


2.61 


Cato . 
po ROE gent 2.80 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. (Owensboro-Ashiand, * 0.03 


50 . 
om oO. ip - ° 2.70 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c below. Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Gulf, 
— Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 


Indiana “Basin” (Ashland oO. a R., Sohio) 
. Ohio, 5-1-49) 


) eevee 
Ill, (Ohio oil, 7-1-49) one 
Ashland O. & T.). 
. (Ashland O, & T.) 
Western Kentucky (Sohio) ........- 
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GOS. GUID o.dinc ca teesadstcctccccccese SOR MONTANA 
La. (Ark. Fuel i-i-61) ... 264 Brady (Phillips) ........-cseceeeeqeeees S270 
la. oe (aAr- ew = oS eee ) ceveeers -< 

See ee neeeereseres t Bank (Carter; eeeseeesees 
(Gulf, Stanolind) ... -Behedule Cut Bank (Texaco) .........-+++++-Senedule R 
Crude (Gulf) ,........ Darling (Carter) .....++-.s+s+++ 250 
60) . erro Dry Creek (Obio Oil sore rt tt 12) gehedule A 
Sm Basin Light & (Ohio 

2.08 Btanolind) .....6s.eeesereeesses A 
ocvetuceeeee Elk Basin Hea & Others (Carter 


(Ark, Gra 1-11-51) ......... 2.54 5-14-49; Ohi "Da, Stanolind 5-16- 
(Ark, Fuel 1-1-51)'........ 264 49) .. . - Schedule T 
Continental!) 


La. ( Kevin-@unburet (Texaco, Phillips). Schedule R 
> hieenabowe. La. (Continental) ae Ponders (Phillips) ioe sans Schedule R 
MISSISSIPPI 


Content Baxtervilie crude (Gulf 2-5-52) ........ $1. CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Holly Ridge & Others) Baxterville cond, (Gulf) 2.60 (Postings of Imperial Ol] Ltd, Prices are in 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. Carthage Pt. cond. (Esso Standard, Pure) 2.85 Canadian dollars per bbl, of 35 Imp. gals.) 
—— Church ee Esso Standard sin Acheson/Stony Plain, D-2 & D3 zones Ban os 
Olla Others *. . . * Sched 12-21-52 y 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Dsso Standard. icon Cretaceous Zone (12- 21-52). 2.2425 
Louisiana 49). -Schedule Q Armena/Camrose, Viking Zone (1-1- 53) 2.29 
(Golden Meadow & Others) Fa: yette ‘k Others ‘(Easo Standard). ‘Schedule 0 Armisie, Lower Cretaceous Zone 
Sehedule FP: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia Gwinville cond. (Esso Standard) (12-21- 52) ; 
American, Pure, Shell, Eeso Standard, Ren Fayette Sweet cond, (Esso Standard). $ Big Valley, p>. 2 & D- 3 Zones a2- 21-52) 
lind, Texas Co. Pickens (Carter, Sohio) . Bothwell (5-1-52) 
Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) 1c above ...Schedule 8 Duhamel, D-2 & D-3 Zones (12-21-52) 
(Hackbery & ) COLORADO Excelsior, D-2 Zone (12-21-52) 
Sehedule P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun Ft. Collins ony 5c below. .Schedule A Fenn, D-2 & D-3 Zones (12-21-52). 
2-38-50. Ties (Stanolind, Texaco) ......... Glenco (5-1-52) eee 
Coastal Louisiana Moffat (Texaco) q Sch Golden Spike, D-2 & ‘D-3 Zones” 
(Loew Oold Test) Rangely (Phillips 31-49) S0cveccces (12-21-52) 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American Tow Creek (Texaco) Joseph Lake, “Viking Zone "(1-1-53) 
7-13-49, Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., Wellington Leduc-Calmar (10-15-52) 
7-12-49. WYOMING Malmo: 
South Louisiana (Westwego & Others) D-2 & Lower rerearynen Zones 
Schedule ©: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 1-49 65 (12-21-52) * 


) 2. 
A- ELLANEOUS D-3 Zone (42- 21- 52). 
Arkansas Limestone Condensate: 12-50 


Dp ee oe Srecesecoecs 1 New Norwa 
Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia D-2 Zone ig 
& McKamie (Esso Standard)....... §2.80 D-3 Zone (12-21-52) 
Aspens Sandstone Condensate: ) Oil Springs (5-1-52) ........++-+- 
M: (Esso Standard). $2.85 Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 5- Petrolia (5-1-52) ...-.-- s 
La. cond, (Texaco, 49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). Redwater (10-15-52) 
os ébéocsedsece ee Garland (Ohio Oll, 12-20-49; Stanolind Wizard Lake, D-3 = (4-23- 52). 
i ” (Republic) cccccesree BOS EGO). dé cvesvcsocccocesccess coc J Woodbend (10-15-52) ... 
Bear, La. (Continental) ........sss+e05 2.75 Mule Creek “(Cart er) Turner Valley Crude (1-1-53): Prices, 
Bivins, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) . 2.75 Oregon Basin (Ohio Oil, 12-20-49; Texaco, producers’ tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav- 
Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 2.70 1-13-50) ° 1.40 ity at $2.765 with 2c differential per degree 
Cotton Valley, La, Dist. (Heso Standard) 2.85 Werts & oes (Sinclair) ss... Schedule C of gravity to 64 & over at $3.385 


CALIFORNIA 
8. 0. California prices effective Dec. 13, 1960, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1963, All gravities above those quoted take highest 
—- for the field specified. 

5 SCHEDULE w y 16 14 

Gravity 
24-24.9.... 
25-25.9.... 
26-26.9.... 
27-27.9.... 
28-28.9.... 
29-29.9.... 
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ABOUT AS LARGE as majors are building stations these days is this four-island unit at Mesa, Ariz, 


Multi-Pumps Cut Down to Size... 


This is the first of two articles on what has happened to multi- 


pump stations in the past year—and where they stand today. It 
is a continuation of NPN’s policy of reporting in full the develop- 
ment of multi-pumps since they began mushrooming six years ago. 
Two previous series on the big stations won “editorial achievement” 
awards from the magazine Industrial Marketing. They were pub- 
lished by NPN in October-November, 1950, and in November-Decem- 


ber, 1951. 


The definition of “multi-pump” adopted by NPN in 1950 still 


holds: 


Three or more pump islands, the appearance of openness, 


and easy access from the street or highway. 


The second article, to appear in a later issue, will discuss multi- 
pump management, design and equipment. 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


Multiple pump stations have found 
their place in petroleum retail mar- 
keting. 

That is the consensus of represent- 
ative West Coast marketing officials 
interviewed by NPN. They are 
neither super-volume outlets which 
will cause conventional stations to 
disappear nor a passing vogue. 

Following the sudden appearance 
of the first serve-yourself gasoline 


station in the Los Angeles Basin six 
years ago this spring, multi-pumps 
spread panic in retail marketing, 
touched off a multi-pump construc- 
tion craze, and caused most major oil 
companies to concentrate on com- 
prehensive study and exhaustive ex- 
perimentation in this field. 


During 1952, the multi-pump’s 
place in gasoline marketing began 
to crystallize. Here are some gen- 
eral conclusions drawn from com- 
ments of West Coast marketers and 


based on their experiences and ob- 
servations: 


1. Multiple pump stations occupy 
an important but small position in 
petroleum retail marketing. 


“A multi-pump is an improved con- 
ventional,” stated a major company 
merchandising manager. “A lot of 
us went overboard. We have learned 
a lot from them, and now we're back 
down on earth.” 


Numerically, all multi-pumps ac- 
count for approximately 2.5% of re- 
tail stations in the five western states 
(California, Oregon, Washington, 
Arizona and Nevada). No official 
figures are available, but responsible 
surveys estimate 475 Independent 
multi-pump and 275 ‘built by major 
oil companies, a total of 750. Total 
retail outlets are calculated at about 
30,000. 

In volume, multi-pumps may ac- 
count for 5% to less than 10% of 
gallonage. A precarious guess would 
be 6%. Again, exact figures are not 
available. Individual state gasoline tax 
reports place monthly taxable gal- 
lonage for the five western states at 
roughly 475,000,000 to 500,000,000 
gals. Allowing a volume of 40,000 
gals. for each of the 750 multi’s, you 
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OPEN-FORM LAYOUT—Outlet is “opened up” by ommitting canopy and placing building farther back from islands 


Grow in Service 


come up with 30 million gals., or 6% 
of that half-billion total. 


2. True self-serves are scarce, but 
Independent multi-pump operations 
with partial or full service are pro- 
minent. 

A survey by one major company 
reported 30 authentic  self-serves, 
about 5% of the total Independent 
multi-pumps. It calculated 75 to 90% 
partial service, and the remainder 
full service. 

Majority of the pure self-serves are 
in the Los Angeles Basin, with the 
remainder scattered among outlying 
cities along the coast. 

8. The threat to the existence of 
conventional stations has disappeared. 


In the early days, it was widely 
suggested that multi-pumps would 
become the ultimate form of gasoline 
retailing. This belief has little sup- 
port now. 

The multi-pump movement did lead 
to the trend toward larger conven- 
tionals and elimination of uneco- 
nomic small stations. 

4. Two broadly different types of 
multi-pumps have evolved—tIndepend- 
ent and major. 

Majors have found that imitation 
of the standard serve-yourself lay- 
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out generally is not satisfactory. 
“Cut-rate station facilities won't 
make a good multi-pump station,” 
asserted a major company marketer 
who has specialized in the big units. 
“Therefore, special multi-pumps have 
been built, differing from the cut- 
rates.” 


“It’s now a case of having filling 
stations and service stations in the 
multi-pump field,” stated Marc D. 
Leh, veteran marketer who was pro- 
minent in self-serve developments. 
“One won't run the other out, be- 
cause each type has its place. Multi- 
pump is not the answer a lot of 
people thought it would be.” 


5. Multi-pumps inspired the “open 
form” concept west of the Rockies. 

Not only multi-pumps, but one- and 
two-island stations are built in the 
“open form” style by the majority 
of West Coast majors. This term 
designates stations in which pump 
islands are not tied to the buildings 
by a canopy. 


The “open form” was pioneered in 
the West by John W. Craig, who in- 
troduced the first multi-pump sta- 
tion in California in 1941. A trans- 
planted Pennsylvania marketer, Mr. 
Craig used the open style traditional 


in the East for a station he opened 
at Oakland, giving service. However, 
it took the self-serve movement to 
precipitate the “open form” trend 
seven years later. 


“Probably the biggest contribution 
of the self-serves,” observed a mar 
keting executive, “was that they got 
us off our chairs.” 


Len C. Jobe, GP’s co-ordinator of 
retail research who made an inten- 
sive study of multi-pumps, has this 
to say, “Changes in business condi- 
tions and changes in the public’s at- 
titude created certain advantages for 
the ‘open form’ type of station 
starting in the 1940’s. Mr. Craig, 
about 1941 in Oakland, and the self- 
serve operators, starting about 1947 
in the Los Angeles Basin, were the 
first to act upon the changed situa- 
tion by building multi-pump stations 


“Unfortunately, the advantages 
and the disadvantages—created by 
this open form design were mixed 
in with cut price, self-serve, certain 
merchandising methods and an un- 
usual market situation. As we all 
remember, the success of the new 
multi-pumps was startling. In the 
understandable haste to get on the 
bandwagon, many major oil com- 
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MULTI-PUMP LAYOUTS favored by one major, TOP: Islands parallel to street. 

Best for very fast traffic. Fits long narrow properties. Can serve two streets well. 

Weaker on display of pumps. MIDDLE: Islands at 45 to 60 deg. angle. More 

islands in given width than parallel type, but needs more depth. Cumbersome when 

one island group serves two streets. BOTTOM: Islands vertical. Lets customers 

turn either way in leaving. Most islands in given width, but more depth is needed. 
Excellent display of pumps 
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panies and many independent in- 
vestors built stations where open 
form qualities were not wisely ap- 
plied. 

“Through experimentation, we 
have come to what we believe is a 
reliable appraicai of the qualities in 
open form design. We believe that 
our field people are using these qual- 
ities to create more effective sta- 
tions.” 


6. Stations are tailored to locations. 

A new approach toward station 
planning produced this method which 
is employed by some: Before a sta- 
tion is built, the potential of a loca- 
tion is carefully appraised. Then the 
station is custom built to methodical- 
ly computed needs. Previously, the 
procedure had been to pick a site, 
build a station, and then establish 
a poteritial. 

After a location’s reasonable poten- 
tial has been assessed, multi-pump 
facilities can make it possible for a 
capable man to realize that potential, 
explained a marketing executive. 
However, those facilities do not in 
themselves increase the potential in- 
herent in a location. 

This has influenced merchandising 
practices at some companies. Instead 
of lumping people together as a 
“typical buyer,” marketers are tend- 
ing to classify them into groups with 
specific buying habits. Then mer- 
chandising appeals are directed at 
groups or combinations of groups 
believed to patronize the company. 

This study is still in its early 
stages, but more emphasis is being 
placed on it by some, a merchandis- 
ing expert told NPN. 

Mr. Jobe, commenting on _ this 
aspect, stated, “We take care that 
we don’t fal: into the trap of think- 
ing that there is such a thing as 
‘the buyer’. 


“From a marketing standpoint, 
each group of buyers must be ap- 
pealed to by slightly different mar- 
keting methods. Most oil companies 
find it necessary to appeal primarily 
to only certain groups of people in 
the market. For that reason, what 
may be best for us may not be best 
for a competitor.” 


7. Now they’re whittled down to 
size. 

Both majors and Independents re- 
gard four islands as the maximum 
number, barring justifiable excep- 
tions. Usually, a three-island station 
is considered plenty large. 


A two-pump station at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. has been doing 56,000 
gals. a month. With three or four 
pump blocks, a station can easily dis- 
pense 200,000 gals., stated a mar- 
keter. So why install more pumps 
and islands? 

A. Monroe Blakely, head of a multi- 
pump chain in Arizona, commented, 
“Three islands are needed to identify 
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a mii.ti-pump station as such, even 
though they’re not needed for vol- 
ume.” 


Once the five-island self-serve was 
the symbol of what seemed to be the 
coming cuper-station. A company 
man recommending anything over 
three islands today may be playing 
with his career. 


8. There’s a new attitude toward 
gallonage. 

Independent operators regard 50,- 
000 gals. per month as fair volume, 
but allied business is necessary to 
make that pay. Some private-brand 
operators are pumping over 100,000 
gals. a month. But as a prominent 
marketer commentéd, “There are 
damn few of them.” 


The larger (three-island) modern 
station requires 20,000 gals. to get 
by, and 30,000 gals. to be a good, 
profitable operation with a good pric- 
ing structure, according to a seasoned 
major company multi-pump author- 
ity. 

Said another: 50,000 gals. at a four- 
island station is ideal. 

Another said: We like a modified 
or miniature multi-pump with 30,000 
gals. and nice balance of motor oil 
and TBA. 

Another: Average for a multi-pump 
is 40,000. 

A survey by a major West Coast 
company reported that 35% of the 
Independent multi-pumps sell between 
50,000 and 100,000 gals. a month, that 
53% are under 50,000 gals. and only 
12% over 100,000 gals. 


The same survey placed major 
multi-pump gallonage at an average 
of 40,000 gals. per station. 


A price war development illustrates 
the impact of a spectacular spread. 
An Independent dealer at a conven- 
tional, two-island station slashed his 
price from 24c to 20.9c during the 
September-December, 1949, period. 
Gallonage jumped from 30,000 to 80,- 
000. In 1950, he cut to 19.9c (shad- 
ing the 20c tank wagon), against 
22.9c at other major outlets, and 
gallonage soared to 180,000. From 
January to August, 1951, he pumped 
270,000 gals. a month, while other 
majors were at 24.5c. A new lessee 
took over in August, 1951, raised the 
price to 24.5c, and gallonage slumped 
to 20,000. It has been in that range 
ever since. 


9. Differential is a vital factor in. 


the relationship between majors and 
Independents. 

When = serve - yourself operators 
touched off the struggle with majors 
in 1947 by proclaiming “serve your- 
self and save 5c a gal.,” there was 
considerable confusion over the true 
spread between major and Independ- 
ent retail prices. Although the 5c 
difference was often fictitious, Inde- 
pendents were under-cutting majors 
4c on premium, 3c on regular. 

Eventually, majors and Independ- 
ents came to the conclusion that 2c 
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Service Practices at Multi-Pumps 


to 2.5c is the breaking point for a 
differential. Less than 2c usually 
works to the Independents’ disad- 
vantage; more than 2.5c draws vol- 
ume away from the majors. 

—The spread on premium gasoline 
has shrunk because Independents 
have raised their prices, not because 
majors have cut theirs. 

Consequently, Independents’ pre- 
mium gasoline is not as attractively 
priced as it was. Majors believe the 
dip in Independents’ gallonage has 

een mostly in the premium grade. 

—Independents have been handi- 
capped by disability to advertise sav- 
ings due to a state law prohibiting 
mention of savings on price signs. 

—Major outlets are quick to drop 
their prices if competitive Indepen- 
dents lower theirs. 

Metropolitan areas are dotted with 
a myriad of prices, but a pattern 
usually stands out. For the record, 
it is worth noting some comparative 
prices in Los Angeles Basin (prices 
are typical): 


At majors outlets— 

regular 
25.0c 
23.4¢ 


premium 
27.5¢ 
25.4c 


1953 
1948 
2.1¢c 


Increase 1.6c 


At Independent multi-pumps— 
regular 
21.9 
20.4 


premium 
24.9 
21.4 


1953 
1948 


Increase 1.5 3.5 


1948 comparison 
Majors 
Independents 


regular premium 
23.4 25.4 
20.4 21.4 


Differential 3.0 4.0 


1953 comparison 


Majors 
Independents 


regular 
25.0 
21.9 


premium 
27.5 
24.9 
2.6 
10. Majors have found the multi- 

pump a handy weapon for competing 


Differential 3.1 
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with cut-rate Independents in price- 
slashing areas. 

Large stations enable a company 
to handle more volume at lower cost. 
As one major executive expressed it, 
“They help us keep that spread down 
to 2c, which is what we can live 
with.” 

11. The influence of super-markets 
on people’s buying habits has caused 
marketers to seek adjustments in 
station merchandising. 

Customers have found they can save 
money and time at super-markets. 
The “one-stop” concept represents 


the industry’s attempt to meet cus- 
tomer demands. By broadening a 
station’s versatility, within the scope 
of authentic goods and services, an 
operator can expand his own poten- 
tial and strengthen his hold on a 
customer. At least, that’s a viewpoint 
NPN encountered widely. 

12. Only a small percentage of 
women are disposed to pump their 
own gasoline and service a car. 

Hence, almost universally, stations 
offer to serve women, even when self- 
service is advertised. This concession 
has been made because women con- 


Wayne Lifts are engineered for years of 
dependable service, and easy maintenance. 
Boxed-in super structure offers increased 
strength. Simplicity of entire design means 
less wear, low cost operation. 





GREATER STABILITY 


Specially engineered bearing design pro- 
vides greater span between bearings. Oper- 
ation is smoother, heavier loads can be 


lifted with less power. Friction in cylinder 
traverse is greatly reduced. 


POSITIVE CONTROL 





Wayne Lifts offer positive control in lift- 
ing or lowering vehicles. Automatic air 
elimination, and bearing design provide 
greater strength and safety at every level 
of operation. 


Write for your copy of the Wayne Lift 
folder today! 


WAYNE AUTOMOTIVE LIFTS 
Lift Division © tronton, Ohio 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


stitute a large section of the motor- 
ing public. 


18. Profit varies with each station 
because so many factors are involved. 

A known range on the Pacific 
Coast is $200 to $2,500 a month. 

Principal problem today is that of 
management. Companies have been 
concentrating on this problem to bet- 
ter understand the difficulties and 
to overcome them. It will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. 


For the majors, the multi-pump 
movement is no longer as perplexing 
as it was for many months. Most of 
the marketers assigned to specialize 
in that matter have been diverted to 
other duties. As one remarked, “Our 
field people aren’t excited. I know 
I'd hear from them if they were; and 
I haven’t heard from them in months 
(about multi-pumps).” 


What 1952 Saw— 


There were no brand new events 
or trends in the multi-pump field in 
1952. Developments with a bearing 
on the subject were: 


Consolidation—Oil companies con- 
centrated on refinements of principles 
and practices already established. 
Mainly, this pertained to selection of 
locations and application of physical 
layouts. 

Building Slowdown — Multi-pump 
construction slacked off sharply last 
year, even though station-building 
programs were on a larger scale. 
Accent was on one- and two-island 
“open form” stations rather than 
multi’s. A few three-island multi’s 
were built. But for most majors, 
multi-pump construction was at a 
near standstill during the latter part 
of 1952. 

Three factors were cited by one 
major oil company as reasons for 
what it terms “deceleration of the 
trend”: 

—Relatively few high potential 
locations remain untapped by multi- 
pump outlets. 

—cConstruction and equipment costs 
and higher labor costs, combined with 
reduced gallonage per unit due to 
competition, make the larger multi- 
pump station much less attractive 
from an economic viewpoint. 

—Lower gallonage-per-unit can be 
more economically handled by the 
one- or two-island “open form” sta- 
tion. 

Two Independent companies, how- 
ever, have revealed ambitious multi- 
pump expansion programs. The Sun- 
set Oil Co. asserted its objective is to 
acquire 100 more multi-pumps this 
year. 

George R. (Frank) Urich, self-serve 
pioneer, stated his company will con- 
tinue building multi-pumps, adding 
14 at the rate of one every four to 
eight weeks. Construction program 
will be financed by a Japanese-Cauca- 
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| Told You So 


“I never thought the enor- 
mous multi-pumps were wise,” 
declared the retail marketing 
manager of a company that re- 
stricted its experimentation to 
“modified” multi-pumps. 

He said: “The inability to 
service customers never made 
sense to me. And that was the 
weakness of the immense sta- 
tions. But I had to resist a lot 
of pressure from my own com- 
pany. Now they’re happy we 
took it easy—and better off.” 











sian syndicate which has created a 
$750,000 building fund, aecording to 
Mr. Urich. 


Rough Sledding -— Independent 
multi-pump operators, in general, 
found 1952 the toughest year yet. 

Unofficial reports claim a larger 
number of Independent multi-pumps 
changed hands, reflecting numerous 
failures. Major companies reported 
that an unprecedented number of 
private multi-pump owners offered 
their facilities for sale. Majors were 
usually reluctant to take on ready- 
made multi-pumps for various rea- 
sons: Most of them didn’t conform 
to principles adopted by the majors, 
or they were too big, or they possessed 
other inherent weaknesses. 


Conducting the operation was more 
difficult. Product cost is up, operat- 
ing costs are up, and volume is down. 

A man with a $35,000 or $40,000 
investment who was making $1,000 to 
$1,500 a month is now lucky to be 
getting $200 to $400 out of the same 
set-up, declared one minor brand 
sales chief. 


Something Besides Gasoline— Many 
non-major multi-pumps that once con- 
centrated on gasoline volume now 
have diversified their business to 
shore up receding revenue. 

This development has reduced the 
area of difference between major and 
Independent multi-pump operations. 
Often it has put gasoline specialists 
in the hole. Lacking merchandising 
experience, many have found them- 
selves trying to compete with sea- 
soned majors in a field new and 
strange to them. But others have 
made a success of their readjusted 
set-ups. 

Arizona’s two big multi-pump 
chains—Blakely’s and Hepler’s—give 
service and push allied business. Said 
Lee Maberry, office manager of the 
Southern Oi] Co. (Hepler), “The hoist 
is the best salesman you can have. 
Always has been, always will be.” 

At present, the majority of In- 
dependent multi-pumps sell TBA, 
complete lubrication, fast oi] changes 
and fast battery service. Covered lube 
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bays have been added. Some even 
offer tire recapping. 

Other services added by some in- 
clude car-washing and tune-up serv- 
ices. 

As an example of further diversifi- 
eation, the Urich organization in- 
troduced a freezer food plan promo- 
tion to stimulate deep-freeze appli- 
ance sales. Appliances have been fea- 
tured at Urich stations since 1950. 


The wisdom of offering non-auto- 
motive merchandise and services is 
a hotly controversial issue. 


More Stable Market—Price war- 


this Veeder-Root Gasoline 
Pump Computer speaks the lan- 
guages of 144 countries! It’s the 
modern protection provided to 
drivers by gasoline pump manufac- 
turers, gasoline refiners and their 
service-station outlets... to 
make sure they get full meas- 
ure in the tank, and the right 
change in their pocket. And 
what’s more, it underscores 
the fact that “Veeder-Root 
Counts Everything on Earth” 
... electrically, mechanically 
or manually ... with standard 
and special devices of every 
conceivable type. 


ring was confined to _ short-lived 
skirmishes in localized areas. 

Price spread between major out- 
lets and Independents held firm at 
approximately 2c to 2.5c, under the 
pressure of competition and tight 
supplies. When Independents chopped 
their prices, neighboring major out- 
lets retaliated, usually forcing prices 
back up. 

Premium Supply Pinch—Independ- 
ents experienced growing difficulty in 
obtaining good quality premium grade 
gasoline. 

Serve Yourcelf and Multiple Pump 





for Top Performance in 
GASOLINE PUMP COMPUTERS 


Veeder-Root 


World's Most Experienced Makers of Counters & Computers 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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TWO-ISLAND CONVENTIONAL that became one of most famous in Los Angeles 
when it jumped gallonage from 20,000 to 270,000 by dropping its price 4,6c bélow 


that of neighboring majors during a price war. 


Station is located on busy Olympic 


Blvd., at Norton St., Los Angeles 


Assn. of Los Ange’es warned its mem- 
bers they face loss of premium busi- 
ness unless they can get good quality 
premium because the high compres- 
sion engines of new cars demand top 
products. The association stated, 
“You'll find the better cars trading 
with majors, and the junks going to 
second-rate product at the cheaper 
price.” 


Giveaway Stress—Heavier emphasis 
was placed on giveaways by Independ- 
ents. : 

In Arizona, the Blakely chain gave 
away a new car every 52 days; and 
plans to give one every 53 days in 
53. The Urich organization has 
boosted the frequency of its new car 
gifts from 60 days to 30. Appliances 
and a host of other merchandise give- 
aways are featured by Independents. 


Relatively inexpensive merchandise 
is given away at major outlets as a 
good-will gesture. A popular attrac- 
tion is “green stamps,” and fran- 
chises are said to be in great demand. 

Independents have gone deeper into 
advertising to promote themselves 
and their giveaways. 


Sprucing Up—aA drive to improve 
housekeeping at Independent multi- 
pump stations was conducted by the 
Serve Yourself and Multiple Pump 
Assn. 

Lax members were twitted by the 
association for failure to keep rest- 
rooms clean. To promote cleanliness, 
courtesy and efficiency, the associa- 
tion sponsored a “best attendant” 
contest. Object was to help members 
compete against the majors, who con- 
stantly exhort their dealers to tidy 
up. 

Bert Devere, president of the Path- 
finder Petroleum Co., a consistently 
successful multi-pump entrepreneur, 
stresses maintenance. 


Feminine Touch—-Women have been 
employed experimentally at multi- 
pumps by some majors who reported 
they have been satisfactory. In- 
dependents have staffed their sta- 
tions with women employes from the 
beginning. 
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Purpose of the majors’ experimen- 
tation is to see whether women 
would do at multi-pumps in case of 
a real manpower shortage. 


Direct Delivery—The trend toward 
placing retail stations on direct de- 
livery continued. In some cases this 
has resulted in elimination of dealer- 
chips and consigneeships, switch of 
dealerships to consigneeship status, 
purchase of distribution franchises 
by suppliers, and establishment of 
salaried distribution operations. 


Weeding Out—Business described 
as “less profitable or non-profitable”’ 


was cystematically scrapped by most 
suppLers. 

ani. included accounts maintained 
for the sake of large volume and 
‘mail ones deemed uneconomic, 
usually under 5,000 gals. a month, 
and mostly around 3,000 gals. or less. 

One factor was tight supplies. But 
the shift to larger conventionals and 
application of large-scale direct de- 
l.very rendered many <mall accounts 
uneconomic for suppliers. 

Sideline Business—Practice of al- 
lotting part of a station site for 
other business ventures became more 
widecpread. While not new, this has 
been a helpful, and sometimes a nec- 
essary, way to increase the yield. 

This practice is especially applied 
where land is costly. In some cases, 
it is the result of having allowed 
too much ground for a site, as in 
the early days when many believed 
large properties were essential. 

Among companion businesses on 
sites are: wach racks, cafes, hot dog 
stands, dry cleaning, shoe repairs, 
laundromats and even a bank. 

Wanted: Managers—The quest for 
good dealers to manage the larger 
conventionals and multi-pumps re- 
ceived special attention. As manage- 
ment requirements became more ex- 
acting, companies pondered the prob- 
lem of locating and attracting better 
men.to dealerships. 
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IMPROVED DEGREE day system is used by Mrs 
Esther Howard, president and manager of Best Oil 


and Fuel Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


The card system 


cuts time loss and work for both office help and 


1 


drivers and maintains an efficient degree day record 


CUSTOMER FOLDER contains credit record at top 


and delivery and degree day card below. 


At botton 


is scale with orange “flag” for determining consum 


New Degree Day System Saves 


By NPN Staff Writer 

An improved system of keeping 
fuel oil records, designed particu- 
larly to simplify and reduce the 
amount of paper work required of 
tank truck drivers, and to increase 
accuracy, has been deveioped by 
Mrs. Esther Howard, president and 
manager of the Best Oil and Fuel 
Co., Inc., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
working in collaboration with Harold 
Showers, Cedar Rapids manager for 
Remington Rand Inc. 

Features of the system include an 
“at a glance” credit standing of each 
fuel oil customer, and a method of 
maintaining a running tabulation of 
degree days for the entire heating 
season. 

The information for each custom- 
er is contained in a folder which fits 
neatly into an ordinary filing cab- 
inet. In the upper half of the in- 
side of the folder is the “accounts 
receivable” ledger type of card, and 
credit record. In the lower half is 
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the card containing deiivery and de- 
gree day information. Both of these 
8” x5” cards are printed on yellow 
paper. 

Along the bottom of the folder is 
the key for determining degree days 
for the consumer. The figures range 
from 0 to 6,000 and an orange “flag” 
with a small triangular “window” is 
moved acrocs the scale as the degree 
day signal. This system works very 
satisfactorily for the Cedar Rapids 
area, where the normal seasonal ac- 
cumulation of degree days totals 
about 7,000. At the end of the heat- 
ing season, with 6,000 degree days 
listed on the scale, the flag is moved 
back to the beginning for a new 
start. 

In addition to the accounts receiv- 
able and the delivery and degree day 
cards, the folder contains a distinc- 
tive, salmon-colored, 4” x 5” card for 
the driver's use. 


Cards Readied — When the driver 
reports for work in the morning, a 


er's degree days 


Time 


group of the salmon colored cards, 
one for each delivery he is to make 
that day, has been withdrawn from 
the office file and placed, in the or- 
der of delivery, in his own carrier 
case. This case contains a total of 
33 pockets 8” x 5” size and there is 
one pocket for each card. 

When he starts the 
salmon card is at the left of the 
pocket. As he makes a delivery, he 
moves the card to the right hand 
side of the pocket to denote that the 
delivery has been completed. When 
he comes back to the office at the 
end of the day, he returns case with 
its cards and ticket printing invoices 
to the office. 

The driver's car contains such in- 
formation as the name and address 
of the customer, type of customer 
according to credit rating, grade of 
oil used, size of tank, and delivery 
and filling instructions. Space is 
furnished for special remarks or in- 
structions from the office manager 


day, each 
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to the driver. At the bottom of the 
ecard are columns in which are listed 


the date and gallons delivered. This ome 
is done in the office when the salmon Address Phone 
card is returned to the file. In ad- Business Address Phone 
dition, listings are made on the yel- Type Customer On Service Will Call 
low cards, and degree days for the en Susur Size Teak 
next fill are calculated and the flag “ ‘ 
reset. THIS CARD is Bin Annual T 

used to give driver Type Heat 


Time, Work Saved—tThis card sys- 
tem for the driver saves consider- 
able time and office work, and les- 
sens the chance of the driver losing 
an order siip or missing a delivery. 
All the necessary information given 
to and collected by the driver is kept 
in a compact, neat and orderly man- 
ner. This system eliminates the ne- 
cessity of writing up orders for driv- 
ers. 

All the information needed by the 
driver is typed on the card, includ- 
ing special delivery instructions, 
credit ratings and other remarks, 
doing away with the usual driver 
complaints of having insufficient in- 
formation or scribbled instructions 
that are difficult to decipher. 

When a telephone order comes in, 
the customer’s salmon card is re- 
moved from the file and placed in 
the box for the next day’s deliveries. 
Once in a while, if necessary, a 
special note is attached to the card. 


all needed delivery 
information in 
compact, neat and 


orderly manner Net Weter 


Date ype or 





For automatic fill customers, all debit and credit. A system of let- fore delivery. An “S” added to either 
ecards falling within a 50-to-100-de- ters is used to describe the type of “A,” “B” or “C” means that the 
gree range are pulled at one time credit to be issued. “A” means un- driver should stop and give the cus- 
and worked into the delivery sched- limited credit; “B”’—credit OK, of- tomer a chance to pay. 
ules at the discretion of the dis- fice will handle; “C —one delivery This lettering system is used on 
patcher. credit only. No credit unless pre- ’ . 
Th t ivable card has vious charge is paid in full. “D” ioe SITE'S. SNRReONe onnd, on 
‘ 7 oe nian ores ‘ - B o P vo tiga ges : well as the accounts receivable card, 
co:umns for noting the date, item, collect on delivery. xX”’—cash be- 


and the driver can tell at a glance 
what he is supposed to do about col- 
lecting or extending credit. 


= = Green for Attention — A _ small, 
“- “ green flag is used to call attention 
ne to any special or unusual problem or 


; bit of information concerning a cus- 

. tomer. For example, assume that a 

Th Sa Bes f / n 4 si customer’s credit rating was changed 

® k li a suddenly. The green flag would be 
Quick Couplings 





placed on the card and this would 
immediately direct everyone’s atten- 
tion to the fact there was something 
unusual about the account which 
should be investigated before fur- 
ther deliveries were made. 







EVER-TITE Couplings speed deliveries . 
... prevent leakage . . . save spillage 
... because they give a quick, sealed 
connection that stays tight. They are 
the finest couplings made—with dur- 
able bronze construction. 


Get EVER-TITE quality—and get years 
of dependable service. 


Mrs. Howard is a veteran of 32 
years in the oil business. While 
still a high school student she start- 
ed working after school and on Sat- 
urdays as an office helper at the old 
EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19 Best Oil Co. She became a full- 
time employe in 1921 after finishing 
business college. In 1944, Mrs. How- 


There's an ard took over management of the 

[S V ER-TIT [iS company as a commission agent for 
oe ass = Deep Rock and became a jobber in 
for every need | 1951 when Deep Rock converted all 


Ask your distributor | its marketing properties into jobber- 
ships. 
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LARGEST SINGLE PETROLEUM trucking operation in New England is this new P. B. Mutrie Trans., In 





~~ 


c. oil truck terminal 


in Manchester, N.H. Nearly 100 drivers and 50 truck and trailer units operate from the new terminals, hauling a daily average 
of 300,000 gallons of petroleum products throughout the northern New England area. 


Designing an Efficient Oil Truck Terminal 


To realize your dream of an ideal 
oil truck terminal, design it yourself. 

That is exactly what the P. B. 
Mutrie Motor Trans., Inc., did, and 
now they are proudly showing off 
their new 10,000 square-foot terminal 
in Manchester, N. H. 

Managed by George A. LaPointe, 
the new terminal, largest and most 
modern of the six terminals in the 
Mutrie organization, employs 100 
drivers and 50 truck and trailer units 
which daily haul an average of 300,- 
000 gals.. of petroleum products 
throughout northern New England, 
including Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

Biggest products by volume, Mr. 
LaPointe said, are fuel oil and kero- 
sine, with the demand for LP-gas 
rising steadily. 

The new terminal was designed by 
Mr. LaPointe with fast washing and 
repair service and greater terminal ef- 
ficiency as the prime objectives. In 
addition to Mr. LaPointe, terminal 
personnel includes three mechanics, 
a terminal supervisor, dispatcher and 
office help. 


The Manchester operation began in 
1943 when Mr. LaPointe, then execu- 
tive secretary of the Manchester 
Petroleum Board of Trade, was com- 
missioned to line up customers in New 
Hampshire. 

By December, Mutrie tank trucks 
were rolling into New Hampshire and 
in January, 1944, a terminal was ob- 
tained for the five Mutrie trucks 
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OFFICIALS OF MUTRIE Trans., Inc., attend the opening ceremonies at the new 
Manchester, N.H. oil truck terminal. Left to right are: James E. Mutrie, president; 
George A. LaPointe, Manchester terminal manager; Francis P. Mutrie, treasurer and 

general manager; and John A. Roberts, vice president. 
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TRAILERS GET A BATH-—inside and out—at the new Manchester, N. H., oil truck 

terminal of the Mutrie Trans., Inc. Stanley Spivail, rear with steam gun, cleans under- 

gear of the trailer while Allen Estey, with hose, washes down the tank. New facilities 
allow trailers to be washed and cleaned in 20 minutes 


then serving the area. Mr. LaPointe 
became full-time Manchester termi- 
nal manager shortly after. 


Constant Growth—“Since the very 
beginning we have grown by leaps 
and bounds,” Mr. LaPointe said. 
“This year we did 20% more business 
than last year and the only thing 
that limits our growth is the shortage 
of trucks.” 

The Manchester operation could be 
doubled, he said, with more tank 
trucks “particularly in the field of 
LP-gas.” Since 1947, the Manches- 
ter terminal has conducted a tank 
truck owmer-operator contract ar- 
rangement which Mr. LaPointe be- 
lieves is unique in the New England 
area. 


Fast Cleaning of Trucks — With 
tight truck schedules, speeded-up 
truck cleaning and repair service is 
a premium need. In the new termi- 
nal a crew using a high-pressure 
steam solvent can clean as many as 
four trailers inside and out in 20 
minutes, Mr. LaPointe said. 

In addition the new terminal boasts 
a public address system with which 
the dispatcher can easily contact the 
drivers in the terminal yard. An 
intercom system connects Mr. La- 
Pointe’s office with the other offices 
and the repair and washing units. 


Safety Program—At a 1952 open 


house in the new oil truck terminal, 
held in conjunction with the Man- 
chester Oil Industry Information 
Committee as the climax of Oil Pro- 
gress Week, Mutrie’s president, James 
E. Mutrie, discussed the importance 
of safety in the firm’s operation. 


“Our progress,” Mr. Mutrie said, 
“is directly related to the degree of 
safety we can maintain. We now say 
‘Safety First’ and mean it. Until 
this year safety was a part time pro- 
ject with us, but it is definitely a 
full time program from now on.” 


He pointed out that the company 
is now employing a safety incentive 
system which awards points for ac- 
cident prevention. The points then 
apply toward merchandise awards. 
Another feature of the safety cam- 
paign is the “surprise visit’’ to the 
terminals to check on the mainte- 
nance operation. 


In addition, a safety meeting is 
held at least three times a year, ac- 
cording to Fred A. Shannon, Mutrie 
safety director, during which new 
safety regulations are reported to 
drivers and old regulations reviewed. 


“We have a pretty good safety re- 
cord to date,” Mr. Shannon said. 
“However, we're not satisfied with a 
pretty good record—we want anum- 
ber one record, and I think we can 
get it.” 


Heavier Taxes on Tank Trucks 
Urged by Highway Engineer 
NPN News Bureau 

W ASHINGTON—Hauling oil prod- 
ucts by tank truck would become 
more costly under a highway financ- 
ing plan proposed here by an Ohio 
highway engineer, calling for a great 
increase in truckers’ share of the 
burden of building and maintaining 
highways, and a lesser load on auto- 
mobile users. 

D. F. Pancoast, staff engineer of 
Ohio Department of Highways, 
speaking at a meeting of the High- 
way Research Board Jan. 14, cited 
results of a study which he said 
shows that the heaviest truck-tractor- 
semi-trailer combination is respons- 
ible for 87 times as much highway 
wear and tear as a typical passen- 
ger car. 

Therefore, Mr. Pancoast said, the 
vehicle tax should be based on “axle 
miles” rather than conventional ton- 
miles or vehicle-miles. Also, his plan 
would provide for a separate tax for 
tractor-trucks .and the trailers and 
semi-trailers they tow. 

Under his projected tax schedule, 
Ohio could obtain $220 million yearly 
from its motor vehicle users at an 
average cost of $40 to private mo- 
torist. Currently, he said, registration 
fee, property tax and gasoline taxes 
paid by the owner of a medium se- 
dan in the U. S. average $72.11 an- 
nually. 

Mr. Pancoast contended that his 
tax plan would raise revenue needed 
to modernize the nation’s crumbling 
road network and at the same time 
permit reduction in passenger car 
taxes. 


Gov. Shivers Sees Toll Roads 


As End to Highway Problems 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Gov. Allan Shivers 
recently recommended to the state 
legislature the creation of a toll 
road authority “in hope that properly 
sponsored and supervised toll roads 
are the answer to some of our grav- 
est problems in traffic congestion and 
construction costs.” 

The governor urged lawmakers to 
make no further diversion of state 
highway funds. He recommended a 
le per gal. increase in state gasoline 
tax, now 4c. He said if the legislature 


decided to seek additional revenues, . 


he suggested it consider levying addi- 
tional taxes on “long line” natural 
gas transmission lines “if that is 
found to be practicable under exist- 
ing legal circumstances.” 


Terminal Established 
NPN News Bureau 
CHICAGO—Two Rivers Terminal 
Corp., a new firm, is building a 10,- 
000,000-gal. gasoline and light fuel 
oil terminal on a 15-acre tract at 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Truck Replacement Urged as Answer 
To Rising Shop Maintenance Costs 


When does it become cheaper to re- 
place a truck than to repair it? 

Rising labor costs in postwar years 
have narrowed the area in which it 
proves more economical to provide 
truck maintenance than to replace 
an old truck with a new one. Just 
how far this trend has progressed 
was made evident at the last So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers meet- 
ing at Detroit in January. 

C. C. Hudson, of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, told SAE that a 
survey of fleet operators in the 
United States and the United King- 
dom indicates there is growing sup- 
port of the idea of “fast replacement 
of mass-produced standard vehicles, 
with maintenance reduced to the 
lowest point consistent with safety 
and reliability.” 

What prompts this trend toward 
replacement rather than mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. Hudson puts it this way: 

“With job chop labor costs run- 
ning $3 to $4 per hour, and with 
little opportunity in a job shop for 
application of the more efficient 
mass production techniques, we are 
in an age calling for less mainte- 
mance and faster replacement. (In 
computing shop costs he includes 
base pay, vacation pay and other 
fringe benefits.) 

“Of course, mass production fac- 
tory costs are up too, but there the 
volume permits development of new 
techniques, small savings here and 
there that help to offset rising basic 
costs... 

“It takes 1.2 hours (flat rate) to 
overhaul a small carburetor, but only 
3 hours to build it. It takes 28.5 
hours (flat rate) for a piston, ring, 
valve, bearing job on an engine, but 
only 110 hours to build the short 
engine assembly. It takes 1.3 hours 
to overhaul a distributor, but only 
2 hours to build it.” 

He adds, “In 1932 with 35c-per- 
hour mechanics on a 50-hour week 
we could reclaim and salvage and 
rebuild economically. Parts were 
higher than labor, but they are not 
now.” 

No Overhaul—Data from Mr. Hud- 
son’s fleet survey indicates that to 
the fleet operators questioned, fast 
replacement means replacement with- 
out an overhaul. 

In answer to the question, “What 
do we get in overhauls?”, Mr. Hud- 
son says: 

“Unit replacement by new or, as 
the British have, ‘factory rebuilt’ 
unit, can help the overhaul and main- 
tenance costs. 

“Why don’t we have more semi- 
mass production unit overhaul shops 
around the country equipped to han- 
dle truck and bus components—not 
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just Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth 
high volume components? Isn’t the 
volume there for components of 
trucks above the 16,000 lb. GVW 
class? The volume is there for manu- 
facturers of units and parts—why 
not for regional rebuilders?” 

What Is Needed—The author goes 
on to say: 

“Fleets need, and as times get 
more competitive, must have help 
from heavy vehicle manufacturers on 
either or all of these: 


Multiple-belt-driven Roto-Prime Pump 
mounted on on aviation fueling truck 


“1. Lower first cost—-to encotrage 
fast replacement. 

“2. More direct parts distribution 
with lower prices—low enough to 
remove and.throw away even semi- 
major components. 


“3. More component standardiza- 
tion—to encourage regional rebuild- 
ers. 

“4. Vehicle design with component 
life near equal (so that) all wear 
out together.” 

Regarding the last point, he says 
every fleet has data showing that 
radiator life is less than engine, 
clutch less than engine, etc. He asks, 
why shouldn’t radiators be bolted to 
the engine as trouble-free as the cyl- 
inder head? Why shouldn't fan and 


This is the ideal pump for aviation fueling 
truck service — because of its low speed - 
high flow characteristics, its small size and 
flexibility in mounting, and its positive 
self-priming for defueling and air evac- 
uation when switching compartments. 


Other Gilbarco Roto-Prime Pumps for 


bulk plant service are available in models 
up to 550 GPM capacity. 


POSITIVE 
SELF-PRIMING 


Starts without Priming 
Runs without Venting 


Write for catalog and full information. 


Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 
West Springfield, Mass 
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generators be driven without belts 
with lives equal to engines? Why 
shouldn’t batteries last as iong as en- 
gine valves and without frequent 
service? Why shouldn’t we expect 
distributor points and spark plugs to 
last to the first ring job? Why should 
there be 40,000-mile valves in an 80,- 
000-mile engine? 

He concludes “that we do not get 


all we should from overhauls—even 
for heavy vehicles where overhauls 
are economic.” Fast replacement, he 
contends, “could give us more, but 
we need manufacturer's help.” 

Mr. Hudson points out that while 
fast replacement is economical for 
mass-produced vehicles, perhaps it 
will prove economical for more and 
more truck classes. 





‘How to Grease’ Puts Humor in Merchandising 


There’s ingenuity to be found a- 
mong service station operators, and 
from this ingenuity frequently spring 
some ideas which can be used bene- 
ficially by oil marketers and their 
station dealers. 

One such new approach to merchan- 
dising of lubrication is revealed in a 
recent Union Oil of California house 
organ. The idea was developed by 
J. R. Cahill of Walnut Creek, Calif., 
a Union station operator. Here’s 
the “gimmick” he came up with: 


How to Grease Your Own Car 


1. Put on your dirtiest clothes and 
an old cap so you can crawl under 
your car. 

2. Jack your car up with four jacks 
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Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-I 
motor oil are available at: Enid and 


IS PARTICULARLY EF- 
FECTIVE IN ELIMINATING 
TROUBLE CAUSED BY LOW 
TEMPERATURE OPERATION! 


ealers are finding more and more customers 
asking for this new Champlin HI-V-I Premium 
Heavy-Duty Oil! The word is around that here is 
a heavy-duty oil that actually exceeds U. S. Army 


Mil-O-2104 specifications for heavy-duty service 


.. and everybody wants to enjoy the more effi- 


or dig a hole in your driveway so you 
can get under the car. 

3. Buy a supply of the proper trans- 
mission, differential, universal joint, 
water pump and chassis greases, 
five grease guns, a spring spray gun 
and some spring penetrating oil. 

4. Equip yourself with lots of good 
strong words such as “darn,” “oh 
hang,” and the like to use on the 
joints where the grease doesn’t want 
to come through. Keep using these 
words until the grease comes out on 
the other side. 

5. Buy yourself a complete set of 
wrenches to use on the cases that 
must be opened to inspect the lubri- 
cating supply inside. Also get some 


new skin to graft on your knuckles 
when the wrench slips. 


CHAMPLIN HI-V-1 





6. Fill your spray gun with pene- 
trating oil and spray on the springs. 
Get your neighbors to help you rock 
the car vigorously back and forth to 
work the oil into the springs. Be 
sure not to breathe for about 10 min- 
utes while spraying or you may oil 
the inside of your lungs, which is 
bad. : 

7. Be sure not to miss any place 
that should be lubricated as it may 
cost you the price of 20 grease jobs 
for repairs. 

8. Don’t forget little places like the 
door catches and hinges, also gener- 
ator, distributor, hood hinges and 
control rods under the hood. 


9. Promote some distilled water 
somewhere and a battery hydrometer 
so that you can test and refill your 
battery. 

10. Assemble the family vacuum 
cleaner and clean the upholstery, and 
wash all the windows with a soft 
chamois. 

11. Finish the job by driving to the 
nearest service station where the 
attendant will gladly test the air pres- 
sure in your tires and fill same if 
needed. 


OR BETTER STILL, WHY NOT 
TAKE IT TO CAHILL’S UNION 
SERVICE? 


YA 
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cient performance of engines lubricated with this 








Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, 
Omaha; Grand Island and Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Hutchinson, Kansas; Mason 
City and Rock Rapids, lowa; Denver, 
Colorado, and Amarillo, Texas. 


superior oil! Dealerships are still available... 







write, wire or phone, right now, for information! 


HAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY, Enid, Okla Yy 
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Young Marketer 


Mr. Kinslow 


After 12 years as a commission 
agent, 33-year-old Charles William 
Kinslow, Jr., of El Dorado, Ark., read- 
ily admits that it takes “a lot of hard 
work” to be a success in the oil mar- 
keting business. 


Low commission rates and taxes 
are just two of the obstacles, ac- 
cording to “Bill” that add up to the 
“greatest difficulty facing the mar- 
keter today—lack of capital.” On pres- 
ent low commission rates, he says, 
“a consignee has to have a large vol- 
ume of service station business which 
he can handle with large deliveries. 
Scattered low-volume accounts require 
too much high priced man-power and 
expensive equipment to justify their 
existence. 


“In a relatively small market such 
as I have,” he continues, “a consignee 
should have at least $100,000 as his 
share of the money used for service 
station construction and the purchase 
of large modern tank trucks. Under 
the present tax structure it is very 
difficult to get that amount of money 
ahead to use for expansion. Since 
large sums of money are not usually 
available to consignees, then the ma- 
jor supplier should build enough serv- 
ice stations to insure their consignees 
a minimum income per year. Of 
course, under present policies, the 
consignee would receive less commis- 
sion on these stations. The majors 
should not require the consignees to 
guarantee the rent to them on any 
outlet.” 

Bill believes that his basic facili- 
ties at El Dorado are good but are 
in need of modernization. He has 
plans to purchase a large tank truck, 
and last fall completed a new two- 
bay service station. 


Commenting on his relations with 
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his supplier, Bill says that he finds 
his company officers to be most co- 
operative. “They do the best they 
can to help the consignee,” he claims. 


Born in Hedley, Tex., Bill moved 
with his family to Memphis, Tex., 
where his father went into business 
as a Texaco consignee. Young Bill 
went to schools in Memphis and re- 
ceived his degree in business admin- 
istration from the University of Tex- 
as. When his father died in 1940, Bill 
checked in as a Texaco consignee, 
just one month after his 21st birth- 
day. Last May, he moved his wife 
and baby son, C. W. Kinslow III to 
El Dorado where he continues as a 
Texaco consignee. 


During World War II, he had to 
hire a manager for his business while 
he served as a gunnery officer on an 
LST in the Pacific theatre. He is now 
a lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 


In his new role 
as general sales 
manager for Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., 
John G. Camp- 
bell will super- 
vise and co-ordi- 
nate the func- 
tions of jobber 
sales, merchan- 
dising, sales con- 
trol, and supplies 
and  transporta- 
tion depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Campbell will be in charge of 
all Deep Rock’s marketing opera- 
tions with the exception of those as- 
signed to William M. Murray, who 
continues as general products sales 
manager. 

Before joining Deep Rock in 1948, 
Mr. Campbell was with a major oil 
company for seven years. He is a 
graduate of Amherst College and 
during World War II, saw active 
duty as a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve in the Asiatic and Pacific 
theatre. 


Mr. Campbell 


+ * » 


Edward W. Royer of Matawan, 
N. J., has been appointed traffic rep- 
resentative of Coastal Tank Lines, 
York, Pa. Mr. Royer has had experi- 
ence in the tank truck-chemical field 
and is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he majored in transpor- 


tation. 
. > . 


Massachusetts and Montana Petro- 
leum Industries Committees have new 
executive secretaries—Howard B. 
Driscoll, Weymouth, Mass., and Wil- 
liam A, Brown, Helena, Mont., respec- 
tively. 


Mr. Braeckel Mr. Campbell 


Mare Braeckel 
has been ap- 
pointed general 
sales manager of 
Sinclair Refining 
and will super- 
vise all sales op- 
erations in the 
company’s do- 
mestic territories. 


Mr. Braeckel, 
a vice president 
and former man- 
ager of wholesale 
sales, fills a position left vacant since 
last May, when C. F. McGoughran 
was named secretary and director of 
personnel for Sinclair Oil Corp. 


Charles R. Campbell succeeds Mr. 
Braeckel as manager of wholesale 
sales. H. D. Moore has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of this 
department. 

Mr. Braeckel is a native of St. 
Louis, Mo., and attended schools in 
Joplin, Mo. In 1930 he joined Rich- 
field Oil Corp. of New York and in 
1948 was elected president of that 
company. He was made assistant 
general sales manager of Sinclair 
Refining in 1949 continuing as presi- 
dent of Richfield until 1951. In May, 
1952, he was named a vice president 
of Sinclair Refining and manager of 
wholesale sates. 

Mr. Campbell joined Sinclair in 
1919 in the wholesale lubricating oil 
sales department in Chicago. Since 
his transfer to New York in 1920, 
he has held various sales positions. 


Mr. Moore 


Mr. Moore was formerly manager 
of distributor sales for Sinclair. He 
joined the company in 1950 after 
serving as sales manager with Wood 
River Oil and Refining, executive as- 
sistant of Rock Island Oil and Re- 
fining, and saies manager of W. T. 
Waggoner Estate properties. 


> * . 


Two Tide Water Associated dis- 
tributors now hold elective offices in 
Oregon: A. W. Loucks is the mayor 
of Salem, the state capital; and 
M. A. Davidson is the newly elected 
mayor of The Dalles, Oregon. 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes An Oklahoma Jobber. 


Fred T. McMeans 


McMeans Oil Company 
Marietta, Oklahomce 


Sergeant Fred McMeans glanced out of the B-24 window 
and saw the sunlight reflected on the vast expanses of 
the North Atlantic rolling far below. There was some- 
thing relaxing, something peaceful about the ocean even 
though he knew enemy subs prowled restlessly beneath 
its surface. Down there on the water a man is always 
alert, straining his eyes for a periscope before a tell-tale 
white streak cleaves the sea and death smashes in the 
side of a ship. 


But inside a plane it’s different. When you’re beyond 
enemy air range and the engines are roaring perfectly, a 
young man tends to dream and plan. Fred McMeans 
did his share of it. For twenty-six months he flew. the 
North Atlantic Route as a crew chief in the Air Trans- 
port Command .. . twenty-six months of doing a job, 
yet planning for the day when he would be a civilian 
again. Maybe some of this dreaming and planning had 
to do with his future in the oil business. The fact is that 
every time he checked the gauges, that precious fuel and 
oil on which his very life depended was there to remind 
him how much he owed to a great American industry. 


After his discharge in 1945, Fred returned to Marietta. 
He worked for an automobile dealer for a while. But it 
wasn’t what he wanted and in 1946 he bought out an oil 
jobber. His equipment for the new venture consisted of 
one small service station, an obsolete tank truck, and an 
ample supply of determination. In 1949 Fred decided to 
team up with Conoco. 


Since he changed to Conoco, Fred has built a new ware- 
house, has a new tank truck and pickup. He has several 
dealer accounts, 200 farm accounts, and has modernized 
his station and built new service rooms. He gives most 
of the credit to Conoco, though . . . knows that the 
multimillion-dollar yearly advertising campaigns have 
given him many advantages. National magazines, news- 
papers, farm papers, billboards, television and radio— 
all these help to establish the wide popularity of Conoco. 








Coupled with this is the famous Conoco Touraide, the 
personalized travel guide, which brought Fred many 
new regular customers and a lot of tourists. And he 
knows that the experienced marketing staff of Conoco 
is always available should a problem arise. 


Most of Fred’s dreams have come true. A member of the 
Lions Club, he is also on the City Council. He owns a 
160-acre ranch on which he raises Hereford cattle, but his 
pride and joy is his eight-year-old son, Joe. Father and 
son often ride the ranch together, Joe’s pony patiently 
trotting alongside his father’s horse. Fred admits that 
when a plane flies overhead he always stops to watch it. 
And he remembers the throbbing engines of the B-24, 
the vast stretches of the rolling Atlantic, and the way he 
used to dream. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Fred T. 
McMeans, a young man who could bring his dreams 
down to earth. His success story is typical of the careers 
of thousands of other independent jobbers whose func- 
tion is so vital to the oil industry. 

We'd like to have more men like Fred on our crew. If 
you are interested in a jobbing contract with Conti- 
nental, why not write to the Continental Oil Company 
office nearest you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you 
are not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, 
we should be happy to give you information about 
the possibilities of increasing your profits by selling 
spectacular Conoco Super Motor Oil in any of the 
48 states. 


Advertisement 
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COMING MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Seminole, Jacksonville, Fia., 
Feb. 6. 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Feb. 16-18. 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 18-19. 

Ol Industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
26. 


Savery 


MARCH 


American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 


2-6. 

Iinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention, and 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 23-25. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, Jefferson Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala., March 26-28. 

Association of Eastern Petroleum Credit Man- 
agers, annual conference, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, March 29-April 1. 


APRIL 


Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., spring 
convention, Hotel McCurdy, Evansville, Ind., 
April 15-16. 

National Petroleum Assn., Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 15-17 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inec., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 


Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., April 27-28. 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Tex., May 4-5. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 

American Petroleum Institute, 
Committee, The Greenbrier, 
Springs, W. Va., May 11-13. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, May 11-14. 

International Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Ine., 
meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, 
17-19. 

North Carolina Oil dJobbers Assn., annual 
spring convention, the Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C., May 27-29. 


Conrad Hilton 


Lubrication 
White Sulphur 


annual 
New York, May 


JUNE 


American Assn., of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Que., June 


1-3. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annual 

meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3. 


JULY 
Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 
AUGUST 


National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 
American Petroleum Institute, 


Committee, The Traymore, 
Sept. 16. 


Lubrication 
Atlantic City, 
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Lowell Crabb Heads South Dakota Jobbers 


Lowell Crabb of Wagner, new presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s Assn., in addition to 
being a leading jobber is one of the 
state’s largest transporters of petro- 
leum products. He is serving as presi- 
dent of the Associated Motor Carriers 
of South Dakota as well as head of 
the jobber organization. 


A native of Wagner, where he was 
born in 1912, Mr, Crabb was gradu- 
ated from Wagner High School and 
attended South Dakota Agriculture 
College for one year before entering 
the oil business in 1930 at the age 
of 18 as a private brand dealer. 

One year later he became a job- 
ber, distributing “WNEX” products. 
For many years he has been a Tide 
Water distributor. He now operates 
a large general store with a 200- 
foot frontage in downtown Wagner 
in connection with his oil business. 

In 1938, Mr. Crabb started trans- 
porting products from Kansas to 
South Dakota. Subsequently he be- 
came president of Petroleum Carriers, 
Inc., which now operates 21 for-hire 
transports, hauling products through 
the eastern half of South Dakota 
from pipe line terminals at Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, and South Falls and 
Watertown, S. Dak. 

Mr. Crabb also is president of an 
airport operations company and has 
flown his own plane, a four-passen- 
ger Stinson, for the past six years 
He is president of the Wagner Rotary 
Club. His hobbies are hunting and 
fishing. 

He and Mrs. Crabb are the parents 
of a son, 5, and a daughter, 2. 





Several North Carolina oil jobbers 
were unable to attend their associa- 
tion’s meeting last week because of 
illness: 


Orris F. Dumas, Goldsboro, Dumas- 
Giddens Oil Co., is in a hospital there 
recovering from an operation; 


T. W. MeCracken, McCracken Oil 
Co., Henderson, is recovering from 
the flu bug and the wife of Bruce B. 
Cameron, Wilmington, McMillan and 
Caineron, had to undergo an opera- 
tion. She is reported recovering. 


Leonard M. Hill has been appointed 
Union of California’s district repre- 
sentative in the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
marketing district. Recently Union 
Oil. extended its marketing area to 
the Salt Lake and Ogden sectors of 
Utah to close the gap between south- 
ern Idaho and southern Utah. 

Other Union Oil appointments: 

R. R. Pinochi has been named resi- 
dent manager at Rio Vista, Calif., 
formerly a consignee agency. 

John G. English has been appointed 
resident manager at Lovelock, Nev. 


Chester D. Naslund has been named 
consignee at Myrtle Point, Ore., suc- 
ceeding A. H. Petre. 

T. H. Adams has become terminal 
superintendent at Sacramento, Calif. 


Newly appointed manager of wax 
sales for Cities Service Oi] (Del.) is 
Victor A. Denslow. Mr. Denslow will 
mairtain headquarters in Chicago. 


- > > 


C. A. Elmborg of K-T Oi] Corp., 
El Dorado, and William G. Tearney 
of Socony-Vacuum have been elected 
co-chairmen of the Kansas OIIC, suc- 
ceeding T E. Gilmore, assistant di- 
vision manager of Phillips, Wichita, 
and D. C. Simmons, division man- 
ager, Cities Service, Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW MEMBERS SIT IN. Left to right at the Kentucky Jobber Division meeting: Charles M. Baker, Kentucky Lake Oil Co., 
Murray, Ky.; attending for the first time, R. P. Barcham, Interstate Oil Co., Fulton; J. C. Rogers, Jr., and E. G. Curry, both 


Hugh H. Sharpe Ill is the new 
representative of the OIIC’s New 
England district. Mr. Sharpe will be 
in the committee’s new office at 419 
Boylston Street, where he will be as- 
sociated with senior district repre- 
sentative Jacques Ellison, Jr. 


* * * 


The Charleston, (W. Va.) zette 
has designated Walter S. Hallanan, 
Plymouth Oil and NPC chairman, 
“West Virginian of 1952.” 


of Curry Oil Co., London. 


D. Wade Carter is now in Hacken- 
sack, N. J., where he assumes his new 
job as office manager for Sun Oil’s 
sales district. Mr. Carter was for- 
merly office manager at Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


Vernon B. Gray, formerly with the 
marketing accounting department at 
Philadelphia, succeeds Mr. Carter at 
Binghamton. 


Another appointment at Sun is that 
of William B. Daub as assistant ad- 


vertising manager for industria] prod- 
ucts. Mr. Daub was formerly a spec- 
ial representative for this depart- 
ment. 

* . * 


Chester L. Babin has retired as 
manager of Creole Petroleum’s re- 
finery in Amuay, Western Venezuela, 
after 33 years with Creole. 

Succeeding Mr. Babin is Calvin 
Cooper, who since 1949 has been as- 
sistant manager of the refinery. 


g 


MEETING THE SPEAKERS at the Kentucky Petroleum Marketers convention held in Louisville, Jan. 7-8. Left to right, William 
A. Stoll, Stoll Oil Refining Co., now a Sinclair subsidiary; Joseph P. Walsh, Sinclair’s general counsel, who opened the conven- 


tion speaking program; Russell E. Croft, Monarch Oil Co., Hopkinsville, new association president; I. 


E. Solberg, Bismarck 


Junior College, Bismarck, N.D., another speaker 
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at lower cost 


Eaton 2-Speeds give drivers the right gear ratio for road, 
load, and traffic conditions; permit quicker trips with 
full loads; reduce both operating and maintenance costs, 
make trucks last longer and worth more when traded in. 


Ask your dealer for performance-record proof. 


EATO AXLE DIVISION — 
a MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





& PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps * Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites «Spring Washers *Cold Drawn Steel *Stampings* Leaf and Coil Springs *Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





PURE NEWS NOTES 


tems of interest to dealers, jobbers and distributors 
from The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


This Pure 0il dealer looks so happy (and prosperous) because his 
oil sales ratio—like most Pure Oil dealers— is above the 
industry average! 


How come? 


Pure Oil provides its dealers with tested selling plans that 
stimulate oil sales. 


MORAL: If live-wire merchandising and selling ideas are what 


you are looking for . 


Be sure with Pure 





